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THE LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


To some extent state library association meetings and even the meet- 
ings of the American Library Association are outlets for the personal 
professional conceptions of the speaker who has to some extent originated 
and matured them in private study rather than in open discussion. 
We suspect that some papers offered at these conventions might assume 
a somewhat bedraggled appearance were they subjected to open discus- 
sion and criticism from those who occupy different standpoints or hold 
adverse views. This is not to say that these more finished products are 
not, nevertheless, well worth preservation and consideration. There is 
need, however, of an occasional conference which constitutes an open 
forum, and furnishes an opportunity for the give and take of question 
and answer, criticism and defense; a conference which ‘shall originate 
and mature professional conceptions as well as furnish an opportunity 
for voicing them. In calling the summer conference at Madison it was 
the purpose of the commission to conduct a program in which absolutely 
every librarian present would take part and would give as well as receive 
suggestion and inspiration. As is but natural the conference probably 
produced an aggregate of helpful ideas rather than any single monu- 
mental contribution to professional literature. Certain it is that those 
present thought out and talked out the solution of many library problems 
and formulated plans the net results of which will be better professional 
work. We have chosen to publish a running comment rather than 
to reproduce in detail what was said by any one speaker. 








Upon the 22d and 
State | 23d of October, at Eau 
library Claire, will be held 
meeting what will probably de- 

velop into the most 
successful meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association. It is held 
in connection with the meeting of 
the Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. The program is 
a noteworthy one. It will well 
repay any librarian in the state to 
attend, and certainly no librarian 
within one hundred and fifty miles 
can afford to miss it. 


Although the Wis- 
Only ten consin Library Bulletin 
issues is denominated a 
monthly, it has been 
and will be the practice to publish 
only ten issues each year. This 
year the July Bulletin contained 
material dated up to the close of 
the school year. No issues were 
published in August or September, 
the October issue marking the 
beginning of the fall and winter 
library season. 


There are those who 
Rural believe that the library 
is not embracing its 
widest opportunity in 
serving the farmer. Mr. E. R. Mc- 
Intyre of the department of agri- 
cultural journalism in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin presents in 
this issue some suggestions worthy 
of consideration by those who 
have or would like to have rural 
patrons. 


patrons 
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Asa Don Dickinson, 
Library of the editorial staff 
organiza- of Doubleday, Page & 
tion in the Co. has been granted a 
orient year’s leave of absence, 
which he will devote to 
the organization of the library of 
the University of the Punjab and 
of other libraries in India. He 
sailed early in September. His 
address will be Punjab University 
Library, Lahore, India. 


The influence of the 
A new Suggestive List of Chil- 
children’s dren’s books for a small 
list library published by 
the Wisconsin Library 
Commission in 1910 was so pro- 
nounced that the commission deems 
itself justified in issuing the Chil- 
dren’s Books for First Purchase 
which will take the place of the 
older publication now out of print. 
A statement of changes made is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 
The commission sincerely regrets 
that consideration of economy pre- 
vents it from circulating this publi- 
cation as freely as it might wish. 
As announced, however, it is ob- 
tainable from the Netherwood 
Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


A recent number of 

An appre- a Birmingham (Ala.) 
ciated magazine in an article 
library by George B. Ward, 
president of the board 

of commissioners of that com- 
mission governed city, contains a 
paragraph which is a tribute to 
the public library and to Mr. Carl 
H. Milam, the librarian. It also 
is evident that under the com- 










a 
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mission form of government the 
city fathers have a conception of 
library work which surpasses some- 
what the usual conception held 
by municipal officers under the 
older forms of city government. 
“When the commission came into 
office the Birmingham public lib- 
rary was an organization kept up 
by paid subscriptions and reaching 
but a limited number. Today, as 
a free public library, it is the 
epitome of service and efficiency 
under the splendid management of 
Mr. Carl H. Milam.” 


Notwithstanding 
Art in the some fears to the con- 
library trary, librarians fully 


understand that it is 
the primary business of the library 
to make books accessible to the 
public and that all other activities 
must be secondary. There is no 
reason, however, why those who 
wish to study art and its literature 
should not be aided by the library 
and have the material for art study 
effectively grouped. The St. Louis 
public library in its art work has 
recognized this professional pro- 
priety as appears in a most enter- 
taining and artistic booklet Making 
Art Popular Through the Library. 
The policy of the library sufficiently 
appears from the introductory com- 
ment: “There is no gallery of 
pictures in the St. Louis Public 
library. The art books are col- 
lected in a room known as the Art 
Room, and transient exhibitions 
held in this room supply the need 
for pictures in the library.** One 
of the aims of the Art Department 
of the St. Louis Public Library is 
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to help the people to realize the 
material value of art in community 
life.** The immediate collection 
of art books is supplemented in 
many ways by the whole stock 
of the library.** It might almost 
be said that the art collection is 
the whole library collection.” 


For several years the 
Juvenile Wisconsin commission 
book has sent out to the 
week libraries of the state 


lists of juvenile books 
recommended for Christmas pur- 
chase. Librarians have been urged 
not only to use these lists for their 
own purchase but to see that they 
were seasonably placed in the 
hands of local book dealers for the 
purpose of improving to some ex- 
tent the character of books to be 
offered for sale. Various public 
libraries with or without the co- 
operation of local book dealers 
have also held exhibits open to the 
public for the inspection of books 
suitable for Christmas purchase. 
The Boy Scout Library Commission 
has been working along somewhat 
similar lines and has formulated a 
plan for Juvenile Book Week to be 
observed by book sellers and lib- 
raries and others interested in pro- 
moting the purchase of good books. 
This movement has been endorsed 
by the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation as well as by the council 
of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The function of encourag- 
ing the purchase of the best books 
is not the least responsible duty 
that is upon public librarians. 
The list formerly sent out by the 
library commission is available and 
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will be sent to Wisconsin librarians 
upon request. Elsewhere is noted 
some of the details relative to the 
proposed Juvenile Book Week. 


All over the country 


New lib- _ the growth of the Pub- 
rary lic Library in the last 
functions few years has been a 
and remarkable growth. 
methods The library has as- 


sumed new functions, 
has become a central point from 
which many other modern move- 
ments have drawn their inspiration. 
It has entered the recreational 
field, the social welfare movement, 
the aesthetic life, the childhood 
problems, the political and legis- 
lative activities, and the commer- 
cial whirl. It gives no opinions, it 
settles no disputes, but it is ready 
to stimulate every intellectual, ed- 
ucational or uplifting agency which 
is at work for mankind. * * * 
The library now advertises what 
it has as does any other active 
concern, it operates branches and 
delivery stations, it establishes it- 
self in factories, department stores, 
telephone exchanges, fire engine 
houses, outlying school buildings, 
settlement houses, or wherever 
groups of people are frequently con- 
gregating. Its advertising methods 
include story telling to children, 
free lecture courses, reading clubs, 
free halls for extension work, or 
debating teams, or business men’s 
organizations; lists of books for 
night school students, for foreigners 
of every nationality, for the gar- 
deners, for the bedridden, for the 
students of modern plays, for the 
adolescent boy and girl, etc., etc. 
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These new functions and new 
methods of making books useful 
have made the public library an 
entirely different institution from 
what it was.” 


Report Minneapolis Public Library. 


All books are divisible into two 
classes: the books of the hour and 
the books of all time. 

—Ruskin. 


John Masefield, who for six 
months worked in French hospitals, 
has gone to the Dardanelles, to 
take charge of a picket boat to 
carry the wounded to hospitals. 


The prohibition novel, The Man 
Who Forgot, by James Hay, Jr., 
published last spring, is to be 
made into a moving-picture play 
by the William A. Brady Company 
and presented in the late fall. The 
novel has also been made into a 
monologue arrangement by Mrs. 
Katherine Oliver McCoy, who will 
give it as a dramatic reading on 
her Chautauquan tours. 


Booth Tarkington’s 

Penrod on Penrod is to be made 
the stage into a four-act comedy 
by George C. Tyler, 

who has promised that the title 
role shall be played by a real boy. 


John Wesley Har- 

House of per, the last represen- 

Harper tative of the second 

generation of the house 

of Harper, died on the 14th of 

August at the age of eighty-four 
years. 
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It may not be gen- 

A literary erally known that Wil- 

escape liam J. Locke’s Jaff- 

ery was first printed 

in the United States and that the 

plates which were sent to England 

for later publication there narrowly 

escaped destruction on the Lusi- 
tania. 


Philip Curtiss, author of The 
Ladder, says the New York Times, 
is drilling a company in a Connecti- 
cut rifle camp, in which one ser- 
geant gives out orders in Polish. 
Out of a dozen postcards to mem- 
bers of his company which passed 
through his hands only one was in 
English. 

Ian Hay, author of 


Accumu- A Knight on Wheels, 
lating Happy-Go-Lucky, The 
copy Right Stuff, A Man’s 


Man, etc., now a lieu- 
tenant, writes as follows of his 
state as a member of the British 
expeditionary force now on duty 
in France: “I write this from the 
stone floor of an outhouse where 
the pig-meal is first accumulated 
and then boiled up, at a particularly 
smelly French farm—which is say- 
ing a good deal. We have been 
out in this country for three weeks 
now, but have only been under 
fire once so far. It is a most 
interesting life, and if I come 
through the present unpleasantness 
I shall have enough copy accumu- 
lated to last me twenty years.” 


Ralph Connor, au- 

Chaplain- thor of The Patrol of 
author the Sun Dance Trail, 
etc., who is in private 

life the Rev. Charles W. Gordon, 
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D.D., has left Canada for the 
front, as chaplain of his regiment, 
the Forty-third Highlanders, and 
Winnipeg has just given him a fare- 
well surcharged with the great 
affection in which he is held, as 
man, pastor, and author. 


It is fitting that Pat- 
A literary rick MacGillwho, both 
private in his new novel The 
Rat-Pit and in his first 
novel, Children of the Dead End, 
has won perfervid critical com- 
mendation for writing of his own © 
peasant people from the inside— 
not from the condescending 
outside, as do most “realists’”— 
should be serving in the British 
forces in Flanders, not as a society- 
favored officer, but as a plain 
private in the London Irish... . 
He has been able to get through to 
friends in London short notes that 
indicate that he is enjoying life, 
despite the German shells. 


“Stephen Graham, 

Culture to writing for the World’s 
follow the Work, predictsagrowth 
war of culture in Russia as 
soon as peace is de- 

clared, connecting this growth with 
the probable continuation of the 
temperance policies of government. 
He says: ‘After the war there must 
flow from the great cities of the 
west of Russia books, papers, dress 
materials, musical instruments, pic- 
tures, guns (the last-named might 
be dispensed with). And more 
schools must be established, more 
concert halls, lecture halls. There 
will be more schooling, reading, 
music, hunting. If the policy of the 
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Russian Government with regard 
to drink remains unchanged for the 
next ten years, it is safe to predict 
a most extraordinary contrast be- 
tween the condition of the country 
now and the condition as it must 
be then.’ ” 

—The Dial. 


Maarten Maartens, 
Maarten the Dutch nove- 
Maartens list, died at Zeist, Hol- 
land, August 4. It is 
said that his novels, which deal 
almost entirely with Dutch life, are 
better liked by English and Ameri- 
can readers than by the Dutch 
themselves. The Sin of Joost Ave- 
lingh, God’s Fool, The Greater Glory, 
Dorothea and my Lady Nobody are 
well known titles. 

All of this novelist’s books were 
written in English and later trans- 
lated into Dutch. The Outlook 
speaks of him as a cosmopolitan 
writer and compares him with 
Joseph Conrad, who was born in 
Poland, was a sailor, learned Eng- 
lish from reading the newspapers, 
and published the first of his many 
novels in English after he was 
forty years old. One notices a 
resemblance in the work of Maar- 
tens and Conrad; both authors 
being subjective, averse to con- 
ventional construction and plot 
building, and rich in undercurrents 
of suggestion. 
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The Bulletin of the 

John New York Public Lib- 

White rary for June, 1915, 

Alexander contains an excellent 

estimate of the life and 

work of John White Alexander, who 

died last May. We quote the last 
two paragraphs— 

‘Perhaps his attitude toward life 
was determined in a measure by 
his own early experiences. Born in 
Pittsburg, he came to New York, 
as a boy, to make his way, rose 
from office boy to illustrator with 
Harper Brothers, went to Europe, 
fell under the influence particularly 
of Frank Duveneck—to whom, as 
he said himself, he ‘owed a great 
debt’—and returned to his own 
country, to accumulate a number 
of medals and other honors, Ameri- 
can and foreign, which, if listed 
with his official positions and the 
various galleries here and abroad 
in which he is represented, would 
fill a page or two of this Bulletin. 

“Alexander,” we are told in an 
editorial article in the Evening Sun 
of June 2d, “never forgot his 
birthplace or the beginnings of his 
artistic life. To the end he was 
ready to help in the training of 
youth. One of his last public 
acts was the awarding of prizes 
to East Side boys for good work in 
modeling and drawing. At ease 
with the highest, he made the 
lowly at ease with him, for he 
knew the sources of power and the 
limitations of place. In the strife 
and rioting of our day he held 
fast to that which was good.” 
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THE MISSION OF MIRTH IN LITERATURE 


The Dial, in a recent issue has an edi- 
torial on the “‘Mission of Mirth” which is 
worth quoting in full. 

“The Mission of Mirth in literature is no 
unimportant, no undignified one; and the 
role of the proverbial jester who purveys 
fun and cheerfulness to all the world while 
his own heart may be breaking is of a 
heroism and a pathos not always recog- 
nized. The late Charles Battell Loomis, 
writing books of amusement and touring 
the country as a professional humorist, was 
all the time slowly dying of an incurable 
malady and fully conscious of the hope- 
lessness of his condition. A younger con- 
temporary of his, George Fitch, widely 
known for his syndicated ‘‘Vest-Pocket 
Essays” that have long enlivened a host of 
newspaper readers, went to California in 
quest of health, and his death was an- 
nounced on the very day his readers were 
enjoying his jest at the identical disease 
that prematurely cut him off. George 
Heleghon Fitch, not to be confused with 
Mr. George Hamlin Fitch of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, was born at Galva, Illinois, 
June 5, 1877; was graudated from Knox 
College in 1897; entered upon journalism, 
and began to win more than local fame 
about ten years ago with his witty Trans- 
scripts in the Peoria Transcript, of which he 
had become managing editor. Four 
years ago he severed this connection and 


devoted himself to less ephemeral literary 
work. In addition to his Vest-Pocket Es- 
says, of which a collection was published 
last year under the title, Sizing up Uncle 
Sam, he wrote The Big Strike at Siwash, 
At good old Siwash, My Demon Motor 
Boat, and Homeburg Memories. He died 
on the ninth of August. On the very same 
day, or the next (there are conflicting re- 
ports), there died another contributor to 
the sum of human cheerfulness, Charles 
Heber Clark, or ‘“Max Adeler,” as he chose 
to call himself when writing in lighter 
vein. Known in Philadelphia and beyond 
as a manufacturer and a writer of repute 
on economics, the tariff, and kindred 
themes, he also produced books whose pur- 
pose was to entertain and amuse. Out 
of the Hurly-Burly, is a collection of stories 
widely popular and so heartily enjoyed, it 
is said, by the Emperor of Austria that he 
sent the author a gold medal. Elbow Room 
is another volume of the same nature. 
Captain Bluitt, In Happy Hollow, The 
Quakeress, and By the Bend of the River 
represent his more sustained efforts in 
fictitious narrative, but are touched with 
the same geniality that had early marked 
him as a very enjoyable humorist. He was 
born at Berlin, Maryland, July 11, 1841, 
and died at Eaglesmere, Pennsylvania, at 
the age of seventy-four. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR FIRST PURCHASE 


The Suggestive List of Children’s Books 
for a Small Library, published by 
the Wisconsin Library Commission in 
1910, is out of print. A new list, Chil- 
dren’s Books for First Purchase, has been 
prepared for librarians of small libraries, 
and for parents and teachers. It contains a 
large part of the Suggestive List of 1910, 
and follows it in general form and character. 
Titles out of print or out of date have been 


omitted or replaced, and new titles and 
editions, changed editions, and prices have 
been included. 

The main list contains 680 titles. Of 
these, 200 are starred for first purchase. 
132 new titles have been added to the list of 
1910, and Books for Reference Use and 
Books for Youngest Readers are now in- 
cluded in the main list. The annotations 
contain many new titles. Attention is 
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called to these and to the enlarged sup- 
plementary lists, especially Books for 
Mothers and Teachers, and to the new lists, 
Aids in Book selection and Aids in Story- 
telling. Books of interest to Boy scouts 
and Camp-fire Girls are included in the 
lists Camping and Outdoor Life and Camp- 
ing Storiese 
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The list will be sent to libraries in Wis- 
consin without charge. Those outside the 
state can secure it of the Netherwood 
Printing Co., of Madison: Single copies 
thirty-five cents post paid; in lots of ten or 
more twenty-five cents postage to be paid 
by purchaser; in lots of fifty or more twen- 
ty-five cents prepaid. 





GROWING BULBS IN THE LIBRARY. 
By Mary A. Smith, librarian of the Madison Public Library. 


& Jars of blossoming bulbs in a library from 
Thanksgiving to Easter give pleasure to so 
many people that we have found it worth 
the little care they demand. No other 
flowers give so large results for so little ef- 
fort. They can be obtained at so small cost 
and add so much to the attractiveness of 
the library that the expense seems a legiti- 
mate library item. 

The following simple directions are for 
those inexperienced in this line of indoor 
gardening. 

In growing bulbs in a library, one must 
remember that the conditions for growth 
can not be controlled as in a greenhouse or 
home and those must be selected that are 
not easily affected by changes in tempera- 
ture or drafts of cold air. We try to ob- 
tain an abundance of blooming plants for 
our money and do not aim at raising speci- 
men sized blooms or rare bulbs. We, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a few kinds of 
bulbs and the most easily grown varieties of 
those. 

We have found that hyacinths, narcissus, 
tulips, scillas and crocus will give us con- 
tinuous bloom and a variety in color about 
the library. 

Hyacinths.—Select the second size 
Dutch bulbs in single flowered variety. We 
pay only two and a half cents a piece for 
these and find them satisfactory in size of 
bloom. At this price we can have four 
pots of flowers where we could have only 
one pot at ten cents a bulb. Plant each 
bulb in a four-inch pot and do not cover the 
top of the bulb with earth or it will rot. 


If you try to have two or three in a pot, they 
will probably not blossom together and you 
will lose one at least by having to bring it 
to the light before it is ready. 

In French Roman hyacinths, buy the 
Early White in selected size. Do not try 
to raise a number of these in one pot. 
Plant the same as the Dutch. These bloom 
the earliest of the hyacinths and can 
easily be made to blossom by Christmas. 

In Grape hyacinths, both the blue and 
the white are pretty. Plant a dozen of 
these in a low five-inch pot. 

Narcissus or Daffodils.—Plant first the 
Paper Whites. These can be easily grown 
in water but are more sensitive to change 
of temperature than in dirt. For this 
reason, we grow them in dirt. Plant at 
least three in a five-inch pot. For later 
blooms we use Barrii, Emperor, Empress, 
Stella, Golden Spur and the double Van 
Sion. Plant several of these in a pot, 
crowding the bulbs so they just do not 
touch. In the jonquils, the single Cam- 
perelle are very good as they are cheap 
and sure to bloom. Six in a five-inch pot 
will give a charming pot of bloom. 

Tulips.—Here again we select the sec- 
ond size bulb, getting six for five cents, and 
plant six in a five-inch pot. If one wishes 
to grow named varieties, any reliable bulb 
catalog will give the best varieties for 
forcing. 

Scillas.—Use the scilla Siberica and 
plant at least one dozen in a five-inch 
pot. 
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Crocus.—The giant variety is the only 
one worth forcing. We use the golden 
yellow. 

All these bulbs need the same treatment. 
Plant as early as the bulbs are obtainable. 
Use any good garden soil unless it is rather 
heavy clay. Then mix in sand to make the 
soil friable. All bulbs except the Dutch 
and Roman hyacinths are to be covered 
with soil. Into the pot, put first some small 
stones or pieces of broken pots for drain- 
age and then fill with soil to the point 
where you expect the bottom of the bulb 
to rest.* Shake down well, but do not pack 
the soil. Press bulbs lightly down on soil 
and then fill pot with soil, pressing again 
lightly. (Do not make the mistake of 
filling your pot first and then making holes 
for the bulbs or you will have the soil so 
firm under the bulbs that the roots when 
starting can not easily find their way down 
and will fairly push your bulbs up and out 
of the soil.) Water thoroughly and put ina 
cool, dark place for the bulbs to make roots. 
Remember in growing in the house you 
must give them conditions as similar as 
possible to those they have outdoors, where 
in cool, fall months bulbs are making their 
root growth, but no top. The pots of bulbs 
should be looked at once a week and not 
allowed to dry out. Again the soil must not 
be kept saturated with water or the bulbs 
will rot. If there is any danger of freez- 
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ing it is advisable to put the pots in a box 
and cover heavily with sand. If this is 
done, they do not need watering so fre- 
quently. 

When the pot is so full of roots that they 
show through the drain-hole at the bot- 
tom, they can be brought to the light in a 
cool room. Any light window in the base- 
ment, not sunny unless late in the after- 
noon, will do for this stage. When the 
flower is about to bloom, it can be brought 
into the library at the usual tempera- 
ture. We never put them in the sunlight. 
The library is light, and a reading table has 
sufficient light to develop the buds at this 
stage. By this method plants are not on 
view until they are attractive to the public 
eye. A few pots can be brought out once a 
week and a succession of blooms had. 
Crocus seems to give best results when the 
pot is buried outdoors in the fall, dug up in 
March and gradually thawed out. This 
method obviates the abnormal flower 
sheath which sometimes develops in the 
house. 

We can recommend most highly the 
hyacinths, tulips and narcissus purchased 
at the ten-cent stores. The bulbs have been 
excellent for the money and have enabled 
us to have a constant succession of flowers 
when we otherwise could not afford it. 
All other bulbs mentioned are the cheap 
ones offered in all bulb catalogs. 





SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 
July 22-30, 1915. 


Possibly Dr. McCarthy, as quoted in an 
editorial in the Wisconsin State Journal, 
responded as clearly as any speaker to the 
keynote of the conference. He tells the 
librarians and propective librarians that 
if you are dealing with books you have got 
to love books. ‘“‘Can you imagine” he 
asks ‘‘a base ball player learning the the- 
ories of curves and the physics of projec- 


tion and then trying to play the game? 
The first crowd of red-headed Micks on the 
corner would beat him. Some librarians 
catalog and do all kinds of things, but they 
don’t love books, they don’t ‘see the vision,’ 
and they get into arut. They do the same 
thing day after day, like the professor who 
gives last year’s lectures this year and 
thinks he is alive but is really dead.” 


*A chart showing depth of planting is given in Rexford’s Flower bulbs and how to grow them, 


published by Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. 


This and other useful information can usually 


be obtained from the local greenhouse or from bulb catalogs. 
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Many came to the conference and we be- 
lieve it helped most of those who came. 
The registration shows 175 in attendance, 
representing 14 states; 49 Wisconsin lib- 
raries were represented by one or more 
delegates. 

The Librarian and the Book was the 
central theme. Brief talks by book spec- 
ialists and leaders in the library profes- 
sion presented many types of books and 
modes of putting these books into the 
hands of the persons who need them. The 
greatest value of the conference came to 
those who took part in the animated dis- 
cussions. The spirit of these informal round 
tables cannot be reproduced. Measured 
by the eagerness of all to have a share in 
them, the conference was unquestionably 
successful. 


Opening Day 


For the opening day, July 22, over 75 
library workers representing il states were 
present. Brief talks, explaining the aims 
of the Conference, were given by Miss 
Hazeltine and Mr. Dudgeon. 

What the Patrons have a right to ex- 
pect of the Public Library was vividly 
put by Dr. McCarthy of the Legislative 
Reference Library. Believing that sym- 
pathy and kindness are most needed in 
library work, he said, “If you are dealing 
with books you’ve got to love books; if 
you are a public servant you’ve got to love 
public service.’ Dr. McCarthy em- 
phasized the necessity of keeping in touch 
with the community and of striving to add 
to its future citizenship — concretely, 
through work in vocational guidance. A 
spirited discussion of Sunday opening, one 
of the points urged by the speaker, followed 
this talk. 

Miss Stearns’ topic, Is the Public Lib- 
rary Fulfilling its Mission, was vigorously 
presented. She laid stress upon the quality 
of service as of paramont importance, pro- 
testing against irksome and unnecessary 
rules, that often keep the real owners away 
from the books. The tendency to make the 
library a social center was commended by 
Miss Stearns, who maintains that anything 
that leads people to books is a legitimate 
undertaking for the library. 
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What Classes of Books are most worth 
while was presented by Miss Templeton, 
Secretary of the Nebraska Library Com- 
mission. From her experience she named 
the types of books that she knew were read, 
books on practical ethics, books of infor- 
mation about trades, and on how to make 
things, books of biography, etc. 

In the round table New Books which are 
worth while, conducted by Miss Bascom, 
interesting comments were made upon defi- 
nite titles, especially with reference to their 
value and their appeal in the library. Miss 
Butlin, Miss Collins, Miss Menkey, Miss 
Templeton, and many others took part. 

A visit to the new Wisconsin State 
Capitol, including an inspection of the of- 
fices of the Library Commission and its 
Legislative Reference Library and Travel- 
ing Library Departments occupied the 
afternoon of the first day. 


Chicago as a Book Center 


Consideration of the library activities 
in, Chicago occupied two sessions on Fri- 
day and Saturday, July 23 and 24. The 
presence of the leading men and women rep- 
resenting these interests assured an in- 
creased attendance. Mr. Legler, in speak- 
ing of What is Worth While in the Chicago 
Public Library, told especially of the work 
of the home circulation department, school 
branches, branch libraries and deposit 
stations, each claiming to be the most worth 
while in the entire library. Dr. Andrews’ 
paper on What is Most Worth While in the 
John Crerar Library, introduced the mem- 
bers of the Conference to this important 
library, with its special collections on medi- 
cal, technical and social sciences. Mr. 
Carleton, librarian of the Newberry Libra- 
ry, was to describe this institution, had he 
been able to come. Business Libraries and 
the Application of Library Methods to 
Business Activities was discussed by Miss 
Ahern, editor of Public Libraries. Libra- 
ries in Chicago business houses were cited 
as typifying the movement. The speaker 
declared that the wide application of the 
card system to business records has as- 
sured the success of the business library. 

Mr. Utley, Secretary of the A. L. A., 
speaking on the topic, How the Chicago Of- 
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fice of the A. L. A. can serve you, told of the 
accomplishments of the association and es- 
pecially commented upon the value of the 
publications issued. Chief benefit from 
membership in the A. L. A. results, he 
said, through the publication of the mem- 
bership list, virtually a “who’s who” for 
the library profession. Mr. Utley also 
stated that he believed in the next ten 
years the chief effort in library activity will 
be put forth to make the public realize the 
importance of library work. 

In introducting Miss Irene Warren, 
librarian of the Chicago School of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Legler who had been invited to 
preside for this session, made the statement 
that work with the school was the great- 
est problem now confronting the librarian 
for solution. Miss Warren’s paper on 
Notable Characteristics of School Libraries 
in Chicago was an able presentation of this 
subject. She reviewed the present school 
library activities and made a plea for the 
employment of trained librarians in the 
public schools, instead of assigning library 
duties to teachers, when they have ab- 
solutely no interest in it or any idea of what 
is expected from them. Especially by in- 
culcating habits of study and reading can 
the librarian help the children. The co- 
operation of the teacher and the parent 
must be won. The methods used in the 
School of Education were set forth in a 
suggestive manner. 

Problems for discussion were presented 
by Mr. Roden, assistant librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, in his talk, 
Buying Books for the Library. In book selec- 
tion he said the best book for the public 
library is the one which will suit the largest 
number of average readers, not the book for 
the specialist, or the “‘off color’ book that 
may have literary excellence, or the ephem- 
eral work of fiction. Suggestions, drawn 
from his own experience in buying books 
for the Chicago Public Library, were prac- 
tical. In regard to book prices Mr. Roden 
declared that the dealers were no longer 
bound by the net price system and that 
libraries should buy where they are given 
the best price. Especially interesting was 
the discussion that followed. Mr. Roden 
urged that local book dealers be given sup- 
port. Mr. Melcher, of Stewart’s Book 
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Store, Indianapolis, stated that the aver~ 
age purchase of books per person in the 
United States was only three-fourths of a 
book for each inhabitant. This percentage 
is below that of England, Germany and 
Switzerland. Things worth seeing in a 
big book store were described by Mr. 
Wolter, of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The Round table discussions for these 
days on The Profession of Librarianship— 
how we can extend and improve it, led by 
Miss Ahern and on Librarian’s Reading, 
led by Miss Hazeltine, were spirited and 
participated in by many speakers. On the 
first topic many suggestions were forth- 
coming. Dr. Andrews would have the 
quality of bibliographical instruction in 
colleges improved, thus raising the dignity 
of the profession. Conscious effort to 
present library work as an attractive voca- 
tion to college women, was suggested by 
Miss Turvill, as a plan that had been at- 
tempted before the Vocational Conference 
for women in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Miss Lindsay advocated giving a 
similar presentation to high school students. 
The social service opportunity in library 
work, Mr. Utley believed, will attract more 
young men to the field. Miss Hazeltine 
and Miss Duren emphasized that the 
library profession will always demand 
hard work and that the value of technique, 
a more esthetic word for drudgery, must 
not be ignored. Miss Ahern, in summing 
up, spoke of the necessity that librarians 
refresh their ideas through attendance at 
conferences. 

The round table on Librarians’ Reading, 
with personal reports, proved most pleas- 
urable. Mr. Legler testified to the charm 
that modern poetry, especially Richard 
Hovey, possessed for him. Each should 
read on lines pleasurable to himself. A 
plea for a special day each week for read- 
ing was made by Miss Preston and echoed 
by others. Mrs. Masun and Miss Humble 
found pleasure in memorizing poetry and 
in re-reading, especially children’s books. 
‘Form the habit of picking up a book at 
odd minutes,’ was Miss Bascom’s sug- 
gestion, and she spoke of the cashier in a 
cafeteria who is reading Lodge’s Life of 
Alexander Hamilton in the midst of con- 
stant interruptions. Mrs. Lemon, of the 
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Omaha, Neb., school system, dryly hinted 
that librarians like teachers might read in 
the time spent in saying ‘‘there is no time 
to read.”” Miss Warren’s suggestions were 
quite to the point, ‘‘read with enthusiasm, 
be interested in the subject, keep your 
point of view fresh, read rapidly to get the 
heart of the subject.” 

Members of the conference visited the 
Historical Library on Friday afternoon 
and its notable collection of books and 
many phases of activity were viewed with 
interest. 

A garden party, given by Miss Car- 
penter, on Friday evening, gave oppor- 
tunity for those in attendance to become 
better acquainted. Mrs. Reuben G. 
Thwaites entertained nearly 90 at her 
country home, Turvillwood on Lake 
Monona, Saturday afternoon. The guests 
enjoyed the gardens and wandered about 
in the woods until a shower came, when 
they adjourned to the house. Here an im- 
promptu dramatic reading entitled Hya- 
cinth Halvey by Lady Gregory was very 
effectively rendered by Professor E. A. 
Gilmore, Professor E. H. Gardner, M. S. 
Dudgeon, Professor and Mrs. Arthur 
Beatty, and Mrs. R. G. Thwaites. The 
readers succeeded in injecting the true 
Irish atmosphere into the sketch. Fol- 
lowing the reading a plentiful picnic sup- 
per was served to which the guests did 
full justice. Then came games and songs 
till it was time to take the evening boat. 

On Sunday afternoon, Miss Hazeltine 
was at home to librarians attending the 
Conference. ‘Tea was served and Miss 
Ahern read aloud several short Irish plays. 


Poetry and Business 


The theme for Monday, July 26th, was 
a study of books of poetry and books about 
business. One of the most vivid and last- 
ing impressions, revealed by the comments 
made by librarians present during all the 
sessions, was awakened by Prof. Beatty’s 
paper on Modern Poets and Poetry and the 
evening devoted to readings from these 
poets. Listeners felt that Prof. Beatty was 
right in claiming that modern poetry was 
full of promise, that it has a living interest 
and appeal. He said that librarians have a 
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peculiar opportunity to help in populariz- 
ing poetry, and Miss Bascom’s round table 
on Poets and Poetry pointed out a means of 
creating and stimulating such an interest. 
Among the poems most enjoyed were 
Noyes’ The Barrel-organ read by Mrs 
Thwaites; Passing of the Gael, and Little 
Head of Curls from Ethna Carbery’s 
Four Winds of Eirinn, with Miss Ahern’s 
sympathetic interpretation of modern Irish 
poetry; a group of poems chosen from 
Rittenhouse’s Liftle Book of Modern Verse, 
given by Miss Carpenter; selections from 
Vachel Lindsay, most effectively presented 
by Mr. Melcher; Mr. Dudgeon’s reading 
of representative poems by Serviess, the 
poet of the Yukon; Miss Humble gave 
several selections from The Gypsy Trail, 
and Mrs. Mason a group of poems for 
children. 

Preceding the poetry reading, a victrola 
concert was given, demonstrating records 
for library use. A discussion of victrolas 
in libraries followed. 

Books on Business were vigorously dis- 
cussed by R. S. Butler, professor of busi- 
ness administration at the University. 
His points in regard to selection of busi- 
ness books, the types of books and the 
phases of the subject that should be covered 
were definitely made and extremely prac- 
tical in their application. Concrete ex- 
amples were cited. The necessity of select- 
ing these books with especial care was 
pointed out, since floods of titles are issu- 
ing from the presses. 

Miss Stearns’ second talk followed, on 
The Library and Civic and Social Pub- 
lications, and was very practical in its sug- 
gestions about material for social and civic 
organizations. 

The session closed with a Round table 
led by Mr. Sanborn, Secretary of the 
Indiana Library Commission on Books 
for Men. He made a pertinent suggestion 
that where their co-operation is desired, the 
business men be asked to do favors for the 
library, for example, ask their assistance 
in answering reference questions. As on 
the preceding mornings, many entered 
with zest into the discussion. Mr. Melcher 
was forceful in urging that librarians pat- 
tern after the successful book store, if 
they wish to secure the patronage of men, 
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consider accessibility in the library’s loca- 
tion; have the entrance approachable, less 
like that of an institution; treat the patron 
like a customer, making him feel that he is 
desired; do not be too intent on your work, 
cultivate qualities of good salesmanship, 
give good service; have confidence in your 
wares, it you wish to interest people, read 
your books; try entering your own library 
door in the attitude of a stranger to see 
what impression you would receive; be 
self-confident especially in talking to busi- 
ness men and overcome timidity. The 
book stores get more business from men 
than women, by emulating their methods, 
the speaker thought, the library might suc- 
ceed to the same degree. 

Walter M. Smith, librarian of the Uni- 
versity Library, thought men, when they 
had time to read, really selected the same 
books, excepting sentimental books, that 
women did, but he doubted whether the 
small library had resources to supply 
enough books to satisfy a man who wishes 
to go thoroughly into the subject that at- 
tracts him. Mr. Smith spoke a word of 
warning against overdoing in personal at- 
tentions, which may sometimes annoy the 
reader. 

Window displays were suggested by Miss 
Preston as a means of attracting atten- 
tion of men particularly. Mr. Rice, 
library clerk, state superintendent’s of- 
fice, believed that longer evening hours 
were desirable, when men are free to come 
to the library and that efforts were needed 
to overcome timidity on the part of men 
about entering the library, because of their 
fear of seeming “‘green.” Instruction in 
the use of the library given through the 
public school will do more than any other 
thing to counteract this feeling. Miss 
Smith, agreed that this was the solution. 
She made this her aim, when presenting 
library instruction in the Madison schools, 
namely, to get the interest of the boys in 
the eight grades. As a result of her course 
the children feel perfectly at home in the 
library, in the use of the catalogue, in- 
dexes, bound magazines, etc. 


Alumni Day 


When the summer conference was 
planned, the officers of the Wisconsin Libra- 
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ry School Alumni Association decided to 
make this the occasion for a reunion of the 
graduates. July 27th was designated as 
alumni day and the program was under the 
direction of the association. Brief talks 
were given by Prof. Fish, of the History 
department of the University, Prof. Camp- 
bell and Prof. Lathrop of the English de- 
partment, two being on the regular staff 
of lecturers and thus well known to the 
alumni. Dr. Fish’s topic was Newer 
Books in American History. He named the 
more notable publications of recent years 
in the historical field, spoke of forthcom- 
ing works, and made illuminating comments 
upon each title. 

Continental Novels, the subject of Prof. 
Campbell’s talk, was most stimulating 
to personal reading and intensely prac- 
tical in answering the librarian’s question 
what foreign fiction is worth consideration 
for the shelves of the library. Prof. 
Campbell said that novel readers ignore 
too much continental literature, that no 
one can readily understand the present 
English and American novels without read- 
ing foreign fiction, especially the fiction of 
France and Russia. He dwelt especially 
on the influence of Russian fiction and 
stated that the Scandinavian countries: 
were producing the very best continental 
literature at the present time. Specific 
titles were cited to illustrate each point. 

Last in this group Prof. Lathrop spoke 
on Reading Standard Fiction. The func- 
tion, he said, of standard fiction lies in the 
stimulus given to the imagination. Novels 
should be read for fun and to give pleasure. 
Beyond providing editions that possess 
charm of appearance, the librarian should 
do little to influence the reading of stand- 
ards. 

The second half of the alumni program 
opened with a brief talk by Julia A. Rob- 
inson, ’09, President of the Alumni As- 
sociation and Secretary of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission. She touched upon the 
widening of the library field and the op- 
portunities and demands it brings. The 
round table discussion, Books our Grad- 
uates have used successfully, led by Miss 
Turvill, who took charge in the absence of 
Miss Borreson, secretary of the South 
Dakota Library Commission, consisted. 
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of brief reports from the alumni of the Wis- 
consin Library School on books used or 
methods employed to interest people in 
books. The alumni luncheon and business 
meeting followed. Thirty-three graduates 
were present. 

On invitation of the Democrat Print- 
ing Company, the Conference visitors en- 
joyed a boat ride to Lake Waubesa on the 
evening of Alumni Day. 


Publicity Day 


The topic for Wednesday, Publicity day, 
was first presented by Prof. Bleyer of the 
University School of Journalism. Made 
from the view point of the editor, his sug- 
gestions on Newspaper Publicity were 
pertinent and presented in a forcible man- 
ner. He told what kind of news to print 
and how to print it, laying special stress 
on the style of writing. Full outlines of his 
lecture were printed for distribution. 

The appearance of Miss McCollough and 
Miss Drake on the program of the Confer- 
ence, both formerly on the staff of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, brought great 
measure of delight to their many friends 
among the librarians of the state. 

Miss McCollough’s talk on Gefting the 
Library before Everybody was a narration of 
the methods employed in Evansville, In- 
diana to advertise the library. The news- 
paper has been the great medium. Since 
advertising is really wanted, the speaker 
believes that it would pay to spend money 
for such a purpose. Exhibits as a means of 
accomplishing results were discussed, brief 
descriptions of the nature of exhibits made 
at the county fair, teachers’ institutes, etc., 
were given. Miss McCollough brought 
with her a particularly interesting series of 
posters made to illustrate the work of the 
library at the Indiana child welfare ex- 
hibit. The personal appeal of the libra- 
rian expressed through talks to clubs and 
organizations of all sorts has proved like- 
wise an effective method, the value of read- 
ing lists made for specific purposes, for in- 
stance on vocational guidance, waterways 
and waterfronts, bird books, etc., was em- 
phasized. Illustrative lists used by the 
Evansville library were distributed to the 
members of the Conference. 
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Prof. E. A. Ross of the department of 
sociology of the University and author of 
Changing Chinese and South of Panama, ina 
delightfully informal way described The 
Making of a Book of Travel. Librarians 
found the author’s account of his labor and 
adventures in gathering his material and 
writing these well known volumes, as in- 
teresting as the books themselves. 

Following this talk came a round table 
on publicity, led by Miss Drake, who be- 
gan by describing some of the methods em- 
ployed in the Sioux City (Ia.) Public 
Library. Personal talks have proved most 
effective; samples of the circulars mailed 
in the city water bills, another means em- 
ployed to “get the library before every- 
body” were distributed. W. H. Mc- 
Fetridge, of Baraboo, opened the discus- 
sion in which many took part. Methods of 
getting the interest of business men through 
Commercial and Rotary clubs was es- 
pecially emphasized by Bert Williams, col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, Madison. He 
suggested that librarians find out from the 
secretaries the subjects up for discussion 
and send lists of books contained in the 
library on these topics to the members of 
the committee. These men are eager to 
become informed on the topics presented. 
Miss McCollough told of the success at- 
tained in trying this scheme in her town. 
Posters in show windows were also dis- 
cussed, and the effective work done in 
Superior was mentioned in this connec- 
tion. The session closed with an explana- 
tion by Mr. O. H. Pate, of the University 
Agricultural extension division of the ef- 
forts being made to attract the attention of 
the public to the popular bulletins and cir- 
culars containing the latest information 
along agricultural lines. It is desired that 
the library bring these publications to the 
notice of their patrons by exhibiting on 
their bulletin boards sample title pages. 
He told of the press notices that would be 
issued in the furtherance of the scheme. 
In the evening a demonstration of educa- 
tional moving pictures was given by W. H. 
Dudley of the University Extension Divi- 
sion. Pictures for the Pied Piper and for 
Silas Marner were shown, also the colored 
slides for the Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils. 
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Library and School Day 


In the opening talk on Equipment and 
Administration of School Branches, Miss 
McCollough described the work being done 
by the Evansville library in circulating 
books through the schools. She described 
in detail a plan to be inaugurated this year 
for a branch library in a school building. 
Miss Smith, librarian of the Madison Free 
Library, a recognized authority on suc- 
cessful library work with schools, dis- 
cussed the question What Books should go 
into the Schoolroom. Her conclusions were 
given with positive conviction and aroused 
deepest interest. Since statistics prove 
that 50 per cent of the children complete 
their education with the 5th grade, this 
proportion will not become readers or use 
the library as they grow older, unless their 
interest in reading is aroused. The best 
solution is to provide books for the chil- 
dren in these grades and develop the read- 
ing habit early. The duty of the librarian 
is obvious—to furnish enough books in the 
school room that the child can read him- 
self and to see that each child above the 
first grade has a library card, thus putting 
him in touch with the library. Sending the 
children’s librarian into the schools to 
talk about the books in the school room 
library will be a means of reaching more 
children than the story hour. 

Following these talks came the round 
table on Co-operation between Library and 
School, conducted by Miss Drake. The 
discussion centered upon methods of teach- 
ing the use of the library in the school, in 
which the plans used in Sioux City, Madi- 
son, and St. Louis, were described. Miss 
Smith spoke against ‘‘mass_ teaching” 
arguing for small classes. Mr. Rice dis- 
cussed methods by which the rural school 
child can gain this knowledge and of the 
“reading circle” plan in Wisconsin. Miss 
Wilson, supervisor of school libraries in 
Minnesota, was asked to summarize the 
discussion. She agreed with Mr. Legler 
that the school library is one of the great- 
est problems confronting the public library, 
but there should be no rivalry between 
the two. School library work should be 
viewed as public library extension, the 
same children being served by both agen- 
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cies. For schcol work, the librarian needs 
a teacher’s experience as well as library 
training. The librarian of the small public 
library can do much to help the teachers, 
especially the rural teachers, by talks at 
teachers’ institutes and furnishing lists, 
especially graded lists. Resources of the 
school library should be known and need- 
less duplication avoided. The curriculum 
of the school and the kind of materiai to be 
supplied should be understood by the 
librarian. 

Most interesting of the talks given on 
this day was Prof. Dickinson’s on Some 
Modern Developments of the Printed Drama, 
proving as he did the growing interest on 
the part of the public in reading plays. 
That this is indeed the case was most 
evider.t from the audience that crowded 
the auditorium of the Free Library in the 
evening to listen to a dramatic reading of 
Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man, pre- 
sented for the entertainment of the con- 
ference and the citizens of Madison. Over 
250 were present and much enjoyed the 
reading. Taking part in the reading were 
Rev. A. A. Ewing, Prof. and Mrs. Arthur 
Beatty, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Humble, Miss 
Carpenter, Prof. S. H. Goodnight and M. 
S. Dudgeon. 


Administration Day 


The topics presented on the closing day 
of the conference were Newspapers for 
Public Libraries by Prof. Bleyer, a dis- 
cussion of newspapers for the reading room 
and for permanent record, and considera- 
tions in the choice of-newspapers. Libra- 
rians were urged to preserve a file of 
the local papers. Miss Drake’s stimulating 
paper on Relation of Public Librarian to 
Social Betterment was heard with greatest 
attention. Problems in Staff Development, 
the concluding topic, was given by Miss 
McCollough. In making staff appoint- 
ments, the candidate must have the quali- 
fications needful and must be a good in- 
vestment for the community. The libra- 
rian must know how to organize her staff 
and how to delegate work. Regular staff 
meetings are most helpful and assistants 
should have opportunity to attend libra- 
ry meetings. The tendency to “sag” in 
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your work is a danger in small communities 
where no one else knows what the library’s 
aim should be. The librarian must exert 
herself to overcome this tendency in the 
staff. 

The conference closed with a roll call 
with a response from each telling of the 
“big idea” acquired. The testimony was 
interesting in revealing what had made 
the most vivid impressions. A realiza- 
tion of the charm of poetry, a kindled in- 
terest in foreign fiction, the importance of 
work with schools and especially the need 
of providing reading for the children in 
the lower grades were most frequently 
mentioned. With a rising vote of appre- 
ciation to the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission and the Library School, proposed 
by Miss Ahern, the Conference closed 
Friday noon, July 30th. 


Afternoon Conferences 


A series of informal conferences and dis- 
cussions occupied each afternoon during 
the second week of the Conference. Topics 
with the leaders were: 

Pictures and clippings, Miss Carpenter. 

Periodicals, Miss Turvill. 

Good editions, Miss Turvill. 

Book selection aids, Miss Bascom. 

Story-telling practice, Miss Humble. 

Use of the United States Catalog and 
other trade bibliographies, Miss Car- 
penter. 

Mending demonstration, Miss Turvill 
and Miss Rolfs. 

At the round table on story telling, Miss 
Beal, children’s librarian, Madison Free 
Library, told an Indian story; Kipling’s 
Wee Willie Winkie was given by Miss 
Buck, assistant, Racine Public Library; sel- 
ections from New Chronicles of Rebecca, by 
Mrs. Thayer of Ashland; and an adapta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s play, Coriolanus, was 
presented by Mrs. Mason, children’s 
librarian, Divoll Branch Library, St. 
Louis. The Pancake Story, told by Miss 
Beal, concluded the group. 


Summer Session on Library Training 


Beginning June 26th a technical course 
covering the work of the regular summer 
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session was given, attended by twenty 
library workers in Wisconsin. With the 
opening of the library conference the regu- 
lar schedule had been covered so that the 
students were enabled to attend the ses- 
sions of the Conference. 

The regular course of seven lectures on 
Children’s Literature, given by Miss Humble 
to the summer school, was held each morn- 
ing at 8 during the Conference. These 
lectures were open to visiting librarians, 
many of whom were glad to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to take the course. 


Exhibits 


A notable feature was the exhibits in- 
stalled for the Conference. In the foyer of 
the Library School, groups of books, 
drawn from the collections of the Book 
Selection department, the Library School 
and other libraries in Madison, were dis- 
played. These included a special group of 
new books, books of poetry, books on 
drama, business, and American history. 
In connection with the course in chil- 
dren’s literature, the books for examina- 
tion were changed each day in the case de- 
voted to this topic. The collection of stand- 
ards in attractive editions was likewise dis- 
played. When lectures were not in pro- 
gress, many gathered about the groups to 
make note of titles for future purchase. 

On the gallery walls were hung some of 
the most timely of the School’s collection 
of picture bulletins. The second week 
these gave place to illustrative material on 
publicity, including a special collection of 
posters prepared by the Evansville (Ind.) 
Public Library. In the display cases was 
reassembled the exhibit, first prepared by 
the Library School for the University: Ex- 
position showing in graphic form the na- 
ture of library work. The exhibit illus- 
trated the process through which the book 
passes from author to library patron. 

Quarters were alloted on the ground floor 
of the Free Library Building for exhibits of 
library supplies, shown by the Democrat 
Printing Company, and the H. C. Nether- 
wood Printing Company; library furniture 
shown by the Frautschi & Sons, agents for 
Globe Wernicke furniture; book binding 
by the Grimm Bindery. The publications 
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_of the American Library Association were 


also on display, and the University Agri- 
cultural experiment station exhibited bul- 
letins and other literature. 


Attendance Register 


A summary shows 14 states represented 
as follows: Wisconsin 123, Illinois 10, 
Michigan 8, Iowa and Minnesota 6 each, 
North Dakota 5, Indiana and Nebraska 
4, Ohio 3, Missouri and South Dakota 2 
each, and New Jersey, New York and 
Oklahoma 1 each, making a total of 175. 


Abbreviations: F., Free; P., Public; L., 
Library; In., Librarian; asst., Assistant; Ref., 
Reference; Br., Branch; Sch., School. 


Wisconsin 


Abell, Mrs. H. R., In., P. L., Waterloo 

Achtenhagen, Olive, student, Milwaukee Downer 
College 

Achtenhagen, Mrs. Reinhard, Watertown 

Acherman, Irene L., apprentice, F. L., Madison 

Acherman, Mrs. Martha J., Madison 

Baker, Mrs. J. W., In., P. L., Waunakee 

Baker, Mrs. L. C., trustee, P. L., Whitewater 

Bascom, Elva L., chief, Study Club Dept., L. 
Com’n, Madison 

Baskerville, Stella, student, L. Sch., Madison 

Beal, Miss H. M., children’s In., F. L., Madison 

Beatty, Prof. Arthur, Madison 

Beatty, Mrs. Arthur, Madison 

Bleyer, Prof. W. G., Madison 

Boehm, Marie B., In., P. L., Oconto 

Bohn, Mrs. R. L., Lime Ridge 

Bowen, Mrs. Franklin, Oshkosh 

Brahany, Margaret, former asst. Trav. L. Dept. 
L. Com’n, Madison 

Bublitz, Alma R., asst. F. L., Merrill 

Buck, Hazel V., asst. P. L., Racine 

Burke, Elizabeth, In., P. L., Mosinee 

Butlin, Iva M., In., Beloit College L., Beloit 

Calkins, Mary J., In., P. L., Racine 

Cannon, L. H., index clerk for the Senate, 
Madison 

Carpenter, Mary F., Instructor, L. Sch., 
Madison 

Cassidy, Edna, Beloit 

Calusen, Melvina C., Neenah 

Cobb, Gertrude, Janesville 

Coddington, NHester, cataloguer, Univ. L., 
Madison 

Coffin, Winifred, asst. P. L., Eau Claire 

Collins, Mary E., In., P. L., Fox Lake 

Cooper, Mame, asst. P. L., Baraboo 

Crawford, Margaret A., P. L., Mineral Point 

Curtiss, Lucy M., preceptor’s sec. L. Sch., 
Madison 

Cushman, Mrs. N. A., In., P. L., Reedsburg 

Demers, Odile M., In., P. L., Rice Lake 
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Dohr, Mrs. Elsie, asst. Traveling L. Dept. L., 
Com’n, Madison 

Dudgeon, M. S., Sec. L. Com’n, Madison 

Dumphy, Margaret, In., P. L., Sun Prairie 

Egan, Mary, In., P. L., Janesville 

Ellsworth, Fannie, In., Sixth Ward Br. L., 
Madison 

Farman, Mrs. George, In., P. L., Edgerton 

Ford, Frances, asst., P. L., Oshkosh 

Frederickson, Marion, In., P. L., Delavan 

Gardner, Prof. E. H., Madison 

Germond, Gladys, student, L. School, Madison 

Gilmore, Rev. F. A., Madison 

Gorton, Helen D., cataloger, P. L., Racine 

Halseth, Christine A., asst. Stout Institute L., 
Menomonie 

Hamilton. Ella A., In., P. L., Whitewater 

Hays, Florence, asst., Leg. Ref. L., Madison 

Hays,Mrs. Nettie M., In., P. L., Spring Green 

Hazeltine, M. E., preceptor, L. Sch., Madison 

Head, C. E., student, L. School, Madison 

Helland, Anna, In., P. L., Mt. Horeb 

Hoyer, Irene D. E., In., P. L., West Bend 

Humble, Marion, instructor, L. Sch., Madison. 

Jackson, Bettina, asst. Study Club Dep’t, L., 
Com’n, Madison 

Jones, Lillian E.,ref. In., P. L., Racine 

Kellogg, Ida, B., In., P. L., Neenah 

Knettig, Anna, clerk, L. Supplies Dept. Demo- 
crat Ptg. Co., Madison 

Lenihan, Mrs. P., In., P. L., Hurley 

Lindsley, Clara L., In., P. L., Waupun 

Loveland, Grace E., In., P. L., Wauwatosa 

Loveland, Tena, teacher, Milwaukee. 

Lucas, May, teacher, High Sch., Brodhead 

Lutkemeyer, Georgia., In., P. L., Watertown 

McCarthy, Ada J., In, P. L., Marinette 

McCarthy, Dr. Chas.. chief, Leg. Ref. L., 
Madison 

McCulloch, T. J., ass’t, Univ. L., Madison 

McFetridge, W. H., Baraboo 

McGregor, Elizabeth B., asst. Board of Com- 
merce, Madison 

McIntyre, Ruth M., apprentice, P. L., Water- 
town 

Mayers, Mrs. Anna L., chief, Traveling L. 
Dep’t, Lib. Com’n, Madison 

Menkey, Lucile C., In., P. L., Hudson 

Meyer, Mamie C., ass’t, P. L., Kenosha 

Millerd, Alice, In., P. L., New London 

Millerd, Ida, New London 

Miner, Ruth P., ass’t, Univ. L., Madison 

Miner, Mrs. Sarah H., asst., Univ. L., Madison 

Morrissy, Mamie, teacher, Milwaukee 

Nichols, Lucile, asst. P. L., Waupun 

Nichols, Sue C., In., P. L., Ft. Atkinson 

Nicklas, Mrs. Carrie, In., P. L., Platteville 

Noyes, Gertrude J., In., Lake Geneva 

O’Brien, Mrs. J. M., trustee, P. L., Oregon 

Oleson, Bessie, ass’t, Trav. Lib. Dept. L. Com’n, 
Madison 

Olsen, Laura M., In., P. L., Eau Claire 

Ozburn, Mrs. R. D., In., P. L., Oregon 

Parks, Violet D., asst., P. L., Thorpe 

Phillips, Mae, In., P. L., Evansville 

Pond, Martha, In., P. L. Manitowoc 

Rablin, Edith L., In., P. L., Grand Rapids 
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Ramsay, Ellen R., apprentice P. L., Oconto 

Ramsay, Lillian, In., P. L., Kilbourn 

Reid, Mary E., teacher, High Sch., Appleton 

Rice, O. S., L. clerk, State Supt’s. office, Madison 

Rice, Ruth C., In., High Sch. Br. F. L., Madison 

Rolfs, Clara, asst. F. L., Madison 

Ryan, Ella M., In. Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac 

Schleicker, Leona, In. P. L., Horicon 

Sister Sylvia, teacher, Edgewood Villa, Madison 

Sister Urban, teacher, Edgewood Villa, Madison 

Skinner, Margaret, teacher, High Sch., Madison 

Smith, Mary A., In. F. L., Madison 

Smith, Walter M., In. Univ. L., Madison 

Spencer, Lois A., head, L. Supplies Dept. Dem. 
Ptg. Co., Madison 

Stearns, Lutie E., Milwaukee 

Steffens, Mrs. R. H., ass’t, L. Sch., Madison 

Stockett, Julia C., reviser, L. Sch., Madison 

Stoll, Mrs., teacher, Evansville 

Strong, Marjorie G., ass’t, Leg. Ref. L., Madison 

Thayer, Mrs. V. T., Ashland 

Thompson, M. W., Credit Manager, Re- 
tailers’ Div., Bd. of Commerce, Madison 

Thwaites, Mrs. R. G., Madison 

Toll, Lulu, Asst. P. L., Edgerton 

Turvill, Helen, instructor, L. Sch., Madison 

Weed, Esther, Ist ass’t, In., Oshkosh 

Whare, Grace A., ass’t, F. L., Madison 

Wheeler, Mrs. Madge G., In., P. L., South 
Milwaukee 

Wieder, Callie, In., P. L., Fond du Lac 

Williams, Burt, U. S. Internal Revenue collector, 
Madison 

Williams, Elizabeth D., ref. In., F. L., Madison 

Williams, Mrs. Evelyn A., ass’t, P. L., Antigo 

Young, Mrs. Isabelle G., In., P. L., Barron 


Illinois 


Ahern, Mary E., editor, Public Lidraries, Chicago 
Andrews, C. W., In., John Crerar, L., Chicago 
Erskine, Edith, br. In., P. L., Chicago 
Legler, Henry E., In., P. L., Chicago 
Lindsay, Mary B., In., P. L., Evanston 
McCracken, Mrs. Fred, Paxton 

Robinson, Agnes M., In., P. L., Princeton 
Roden, Carl, asst. In. P. L., Chicago 

Utley, Geo. B., sec. A. L. A., Chicago 
Warren, Irene, In. School of Educ., Chicago 
Wolter, P., A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


Michigan 


Allen, Harriet L., In., P. L., Houghton 

Brady, Alice B., asst. P. L., Saginaw 

Clancy, Agnes, children’s In., West Fort St. Br. 
L., Detroit 

Dow, Mary E., In., P. L., Saginaw 

Kinsley, Lydia E., In., Lothrop Br. L., Detroit 

Marshall, E. Gene, asst., Lothrop Br. L., Detroit 

Messer, Angie, In., P. L., Manistee 

Preston, Nina K., organizer, State Bd. of L. 
Commissioners, Lansing 


Iowa 
Adams, Adele, Dubuque 
Drake, Jeanette M., In., P. L., Sioux City 
Fawcett, Eleanor M., In., P. L., Oskaloosa 
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Plaister, Cornelia D., supervisor Br., P. L., 
Sioux City 

Rider, Linda, teacher, High School, Dubuque 

Robinson, Julia A., Sec., F. L. Com’n, Des 
Moines 


Minnesota 


Baldwin, Clara F., Sec. L. Com’n, St. Paul 

Corson, Mary E., In., P. L., Minneapolis 

Duren, Fanny, br. In., P. L., Minneapolis 

Gregory, Winifred, In., School of Mines, Min- 
neapolis 

Stephens, Ethel, In., P. L., Kewatin 

Wilson, Martha, supervisor, School Libraries, 
St. Paul 


North Dakota 


Baldwin, Bessie R., In., Jones Memorial L., 
Williston 

Carleton, Helen F., In., P. L., Dickinson 

Cook, Lillian E., In., P. L., Valley City 

Mirich, Rev., E. A., Wahpeton 

Mirich, Lillian, In., State Science Sch. L., 
Wahpeton 


Indiana 


McCollough, Ethel F., In., P. L., Evansville 

Melcher, F. G., manager, Stewart’s Book Store, 
Indianapolis 

Randall, Louise, In., P. L., Whiting 

Sanborn, Henry M., sec., P. L. Com’n, Indian- 
apolis 


Nebraska 


Lemon, Mrs. N. H., school principal, Omaha 
Parkinson, Myrtle, In., P. L., Pawnee 
Spencer, Edna, Falls City 

Templeton, Charlotte, sec. L. Com’n, Lincoln 


Ohio 


Hayward, Ruth P., ass’t cataloguer, P. L., 
Cincinnati 

Hicks, Mary L., In. Dayton St. Br. L., Cincinnati 

Loomis, Hallie, asst. Grade Sch. Div., P. L., 


Cleveland 
Missouri 
Mason, Mrs. Anna P., children’s In., Divoll Br. 
L., St. Louis 


Threadgill, Mrs. Virginia, In., Sch. L., St. Louis 


South Dakota 


Rowe, Miltanna, In., Normal Sch. L., Spearfish 
Thatcher, Lucy E., In., High Sch. L., Lead 


New Jersey 
Shivers, Anne O., In., P. L., Perth Amboy 


New York 
Smith, Elizabeth, instructor, L. Sch., Syracuse 


Oklahoma 
Canton, Ruby, In., State Normal Sch., Edmond 
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Quotations from Letters to the Li- 
brary School Faculty 


‘‘When I received the program for the 
Library Conference I anticipated a great 
deal of pleasure and profit from the meet- 
ings, but they more than fulfilled my ex- 
pectations, the meeting of others in- 
terested in the same work was a help and 
inspiration, but when in addition we had 
the privilege of hearing so many good 
lectures and discussions it was really splen- 
did, and I have returned to my own libra- 
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ry with a new enthusiasm for my work, 
and a feeling of gratitude to all of those who 
made the Conference possible.” 

‘Just a note to tell you again how much 
the Conference meant to me. I feel that I 
am going back and do more and better 
things because of the inspiration and prac- 
tical help I received.” 

“TI thoroughly enjoyed the meetings I 
attended. It is a fresh revelation each 
time we come into contact with other work- 
ers and other methods.” 





THE KILBOURN MEETING 


Several days association with the class of 
people who were delegates to the library 
convention is exalting. It is an inspiration 
to higher things, an impulse for education, 
the creation of community pride. The 
delegates to the Wisconsin Valley Library 
convention held here last week were all 
ladies and gentlemen of culture and refine- 
ment, representing the best element of the 
cities and towns represented. All were 
librarians and educators, some of the 
faculty of the state university and the state 
library commission, lecturers with .a na- 
tional reputation. While the attendance at 
the meetings was not as large from the vil- 
lage as it should have been, there were 
enough present and taking part in the 
program to leave a leaven of exalting in 
fluence by intimate association with these 
cultured educators and participation in 
educational work. 

The first meeting was held in the Crystal 
theatre Friday evening. After a brief ad- 
dress of welcome W. H. Dudley, of the 
University Extension Division, Madison, 
gave an interesting, instructive lecture on 
visual instruction by moving pictures with 
films furnished to schools and libraries 
free. This was followed by an hour’s 
exhibition of moving pictures representing 
famous bird life in sea islands, concluding 
with the story of Enoch Arden. These 
pictures were of the very highest degree 
of art, highly entertaining, and perfectly 


projected by Manager Koberstein of the 
Crystal theatre. Violin solos by Miss 
Pearl Bauer of Kilbourn were most en- 
thusiastically approved by the visitors. 

Saturday morning the visitors were 
given a launch trip through the Dells by 
Wallace Robinson of The Pines, head- 
quarters of the delegates. After this a 
meeting was held at the Pines at which 
library subjects were presented by Miss 
Lois Spencer of Madison, and Prof. Hop- 
kins of the state university. 

Saturday afternoon at the Kilbourn 
library Miss Kate Potter, librarian of 
Baraboo, read an able paper on The 
Reading of Young People. This was fol- 
lowed by a dramatic reading in which the 
drama of “Beau Brummel” was read by 
Kilbourn people. This reading was given 
after little preparation, only one rehearsal, 
but it was highly commended by all pres- 
ent, all parts being creditably interpreted, 
some of them with rare talent. 

Saturday evening session was also held at 
the library. Mr. Dudgeon, of the state 
library commission, gave an educating, 
able and entertaining talk on “Library 
Tools.” Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, also of 
the state library commission, led in a dis- 
cussion or Book Symposium, the mag- 
netism of her presence and her intelligent 
views making it a popular feature of the 
program. The discussion following her re- 
marks was quite general and brought out 
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many valuable suggestions. Miss Lutie 
Stearns gave a lecture on War and Peace 
that was worthy a big chautauqua audi- 
ence. It most pathetically and graphically 
portrayed the sufferings of innocent vic- 
tims of war’s ravages, discussed political 
ambitions causing war, and presented the 
only means leading to universal peace. 
Miss Stearns is delivering lectures all over 
the Union on Woman Suffrage and educa- 
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tional topics and is an_ entertaining, 
talented speaker. 

All of the visitors praised the Kilbourn 
library, the beauty of Kilbourn, and the 
genial hospitality of the people. Dele- 
gates were here from Madison, Milwaukee, 
Baraboo, Tomah, Tomahawk, Fox Lake, 
Hudson, Prairie du Chien, and other towns 
in the valley. 

— Kilbourn Weekly Events. 





FOX LAKE INSTITUTE 


At the invitation of Miss Collins libra- 
rian, and the Trustees of the Library 
board of Fox Lake an Institute for the near- 
by libraries was held on Sept. 17th and 
18th. Eight libraries responded to the call 
by sending their librarians and members 
of three library boards were present. The 
attendance list included Miss Lindsley, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Rhoad, Prof. and Mrs. 
Smith of Waupun—Miss Smith of Oak- 
field—Miss Howitt, Mrs. Pritchard, Mr. 
Pritchard, Mr. Hutchinson and Prof. 
Windom of Randolph—Miss Thompson of 
Ripon—Miss Watson of Brandon—Miss 
Schliecker of Horicon—Miss Barott of 
Mayville—Miss Hazeltine and Miss Car- 
penter of the Library Commission—-Miss 
Collins, Mrs. Hobkirk, Mr. Clausen, Miss 
O’Connell, Prof. Cooley and many in- 
terested friends from Fox Lake. The 
morning attendance was eighteen and that 
of the afternoon twenty-four. 

The Institute was opened Friday even- 
ing with a Dramatic reading of Disraeli, 
held in the Baptist church. The enthusiasm 
expressed by an audience of 130 people 
during the evening and afterward was a 
proof that the reading was greatly enjoyed. 
During the evening several delightful num- 
bers on a harp and violin were rendered by 
two Fox Lake musicians. The “troupe” 
consisted of Fox Lake readers excepting for 
one part taken by Miss Carpenter, and the 
opening remarks and stage directions read 
by Miss Hazeltine. 

Saturday was devoted to the discussion 
of Library problems. The morning session 


conducted by Miss Carpenter was opened 
with a suggestive talk on Reference books 
by Miss Hazeltine, followed by one on 
Book selection by the Conductor. From 
10.30 to 12 a Round table on Mechanical 
processes, admirably led by Miss Collins 
called forth a lively discussion of the 
following essentials—Order system, Acces- 
sion record, Classification, Mechanical 
preparation of books, Catalog, Classifica- 
tion, Charging system and Library house- 
keeping, which subjects were well presented 
in five minute talks by Miss Barrot, 
Miss Schliecker, Miss Lindsley and Miss 
Thompson. 

At noon the ladies of Fox Lake were 
hostesses at a delicious luncheon served in 
the dining room of the Presbyterian church. 

The first number of the afternoon 
program conducted by Miss Hazeltine, 
was a talk on My Responsibility as a 
Member of the Library board given by 
Mrs. Hobkirk of the Fox Lake Library 
board, who emphasized the point that the 
success of a library depends as largely upon 
the support given by the Library board as 
on the librarian’s efforts. She said in part 
“To build and fill a library with books is 
only a beginning. To make it known and 
get it used requires thought and constant 
effort. The library must be kept before 
the public or interest in it falls off and the 
value of the institution diminishes. 
Library boards ought to assist the librarian 
in arousing public interest in the library. 
The board should see to it that the proper 
appropriations are made. The needs of 


=e 
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the library are constantly increasing. The 
progress of the library ought to keep pace 
with the progress of the village or town, 
and the library board should see that a 
financial budget is presented each year by 
some member of the board to the village or 


. town board, showing just how the library 


needs a larger appropriation from time to 
time. Oftentimes a larger appropriation 
can be obtained by merely asking for it. 
It is a good plan to have some member of 
the village board a member of the library 
board. Library meetings and institutes 
are helpful to the librarians and the boards 
should make it possible for the librarians 
to attend these meetings, seeing that their 
expenses are paid. The members of 
library boards ought also to attend such 
meetings if possible. The salary of the 
librarian ought to be increased from time 
to time. Other duties of the members 
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of the library board are to remember the 
date of meetings, to attend the meetings, 
to take an interest in all problems needing 
attention.”” A general discussion followed 
which was taken part in by the members 
of the library boards present. 

The purchasing of suitable periodicals 
for the small library, U. S. and State 
documents and “Shirt sleeve literature”’ 
were the other topics discussed during the 
afternoon. A question box had _ been 
scheduled for the last hour, but this 
developed into a discussion of the best 
current books for individual needs. 

The Institute was pronounced decidedly 
worth while by all present and many 
expressions of thanks were extended to 
Miss Collins, her Library board and the 
citizens of Fox Lake for their hospitality 
and untiring efforts to make the meeting 
such a successful one. 





THE FARMER AND THE LIBRARY 


By E. R. McIntyre, Dep’t of Agricultural Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 


Can the city librarian be of help to the 
farmer? 

If it is true that the farmer and his family 
seldom visit the library while doing their 
trading at the community center, there 
must be some valid reason, and it would 
seem that the lack of time and inclination 
for reading that is too often a result of 
close application to farm duties, cannot 
altogether be regarded as the reason for 
this state of affairs. 

The farmer is a busy man; he leaves his 
team or his auto at the grocery curb only 
long enough to make his purchases of 
supplies, or to sell his stock of eggs and 
butter, and thereupon he usually ‘‘makes 
tracks” back to his weed-embattled acres. 
At night his body is so weary that the 
mental faculties refuse to respond to ideas 
from the printed page, and so beyond a 
glance through the daily paper he takes 
little or no mind nourishment. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that all 
this hurry and flurry of work on the farms 


of Wisconsin is characteristic only of the 
planting, growing and harvesting season. 
This is true in other sections as well, and 
will continue so for some time to come in 
spite of the well founded arguments of 
economists to distribute farm operations 
somewhat more evenly throughout the 
year. 

Winter time on the farm affords much 
leisure for study save in exceptional cases. 
The long evenings are a gold miné to the 
farmer or farmer’s son desiring a home 
short course in agriculture. The labora- 
tory work involved is part of his daily 
routine; what he most needs is to know the 
“why.” 

‘Even then men folks from the farms are 
scarcely ever library patrons,” someone will 
say, adding that only a small percent of 
them borrow books of any kind. 

Perhaps the reason is that they have 
been there and hunted in vain among the 
Best-Sellers for Feeds and Feeding, or maybe 
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they looked for the current issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman and found the Smart set. 

Libraries are above all else schools for 
intelligent reading—reading that will be a 
source of hope and power when placed in 
the hands of people capable of using it. 
While some farmers prefer fiction to 
agricultural literature for spare time 
reading; the majority are far too alert for 
that. The latest experiments and dis- 
coveries and how they may be applied to 
actual field operations are the things most 
farmers want when they sit down for a 
winter night’s reading hour. 

Wisconsin has about 172 public libraries 
capable of serving a large population of 
rural people. Whether they do reach 
many of these or not is doubtful. 
Certainly not as well as they might. 

The College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison is 
willing to furnish help in an effort to 
interest the farmer in new agricultural 
information. Application mailing cards 
will be furnished to librarians. When these 
are filled out with the names and addresses 
of farmers desiring special bulletins along 
particular lines they may be sent to the 
college. Thereupon the farmers will 
receive such publications as they specify 
as fast as published. 

An effective way to introduce patrons 
to the files of agricultural experiment 
station bulletins kept in the city library is 
by means of an attractive “‘poster’” made 
of light cardboard, hand lettered, with 
room left for inserting the covers of some 
of the latest publications from the state 
farm school. Extra copies of the bulletins 
published in larger editions for popular 
reading will be furnished to libraries to use 
in announcing a series to their readers. 

Many librarians do not use the columns 
of the ‘“‘old home paper” freely in getting 
notices of new books and periodicals to the 
people of the communities which they serve. 
In not doing this they are losing a powerful 
leverage. Some such short paragraph as 
the following written about a state bulletin 
on agriculture from the experiment station 
farm would doubtless awaken more interest, 
especially if similar notes were printed 
regularly. 
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“The attention of boys and girls who 
like strawberries and would like to learn 
the best methods of raising them is 
called to the copy of the new experiment 
station bulletin, Strawberry Culture in 
Wisconsin, issued by the university. 
The author of this booklet is well known 
by many of the farmers of the state and 
county, and what he has to say upon this 
important subject is well worth reading. 
A copy of the bulletin is now available 
for reference at the city library. Those 
desiring individual copies may secure 
them by writing to the College of 
Agriculture, Madison.” 


Cultivating interest in good reading is 
one way to be of service in cultivating 
better crops—even though it be indirectly. 
It’s up to the library worker to make the 
farmer see clearly that libraries are not 
alone for fiction hunters, but that they 
contain a fund of accurate and well written 
material which can be made a source of 
constant inspiration to the industries. 
The trouble has been that such matter has 
been buried, and the casual visitor to 
libraries never saw it. The task of the 
librarian, then, is to dig this up and put it 
in the sunlight above ground, where it 
can be seen and utilized. 


Note: The commission suggests that 
while the librarians of the state are consid- 
ering their opportunities for the use of their 
own libraries with rural patrons, they bear 
in mind that the commission is ready to 
supplement their services and to reach 
any farmer in the state who is beyond the 
radius of the local library’s reach. We feel 
that we have a right to regard every public 
librarian as an agent of the state commis- 
sion in locating traveling libraries. If you 
know of any community which could use a 
traveling library, we would be glad to know 
the name of the community together with 
the name of some individual in it from 
whom some information can be obtained. 
We would also be glad to send applications 
to any public library and to have the 
librarian herself oversee the filling out of 
these applications. Is there not some 
village, some school district or some rural 
community in your county which should 
have a traveling library? 

We also suggest that in her contact with 
rural communities, the librarian preaches 
the possibilities of the parcel post delivery 
of books for individuals. 
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JUVENILE BOOK WEEK 


Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout 
Librarian of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and the Boy Scout Library Commission 
sometime ago proposed that November 28 
to December 4 be celebrated as Juvenile 
Book Week. It was suggested that during 
this week book sellers should urge the 
public to “‘shop early’’ and “‘buy the best 
books for your children”, and by window 
displays, newspaper advertising and cir- 
culars addressed to their best customers, 
make it of interest to them to visit the 
stores at this time. 

In such ways as it can, the boy scout 
organization will assist locally to help 
make Juvenile Book Week significant. 
Appeals will be sent to librarians asking 
them to co-operate with booksellers in an 
exhibit of the best books for children. 
Ministers will be asked to preach upon 
“the iniquity of the modern thriller.” 


Newspapers will be furnished with special 
articles. Leaders of women’s clubs,’ 


parent-teacher associations, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, etc., will 
be invited to arrange for addresses or the 
reading of articles that will at this time 
emphasize the importance of children’s 
reading. Through the national monthly 
and weekly magazines much will be done. 
In such publicity, we are to have the 
co-operation of the publishers who believe 
in sane and safe books for children. 

The American Booksellers Association 
approved the plan and are doing everything 
in their power to urge better books upon 
the children. 

The council of the American Library 
Association also approved and adopted a 
resolution endorsing the movement and 
commending the plan “to the favorable 
consideration of the public librarians of 
the country.” 

We call attention of the librarians also 
to the lists of Children’s Books for 
Christmas purchase which have heretofore 
been sent out and urge that every librarian 
co-operate with local booksellers and 
others interested to make Juvenile Book 
Week a definite success. 


The Boy Scout Organization have sent 
out an appeal which is in part as follows: 

How can librarians assist the Library 
Commission of the Boy Scouts of America 
in making SAFETY FIRST JUVENILE 
BOOK WEEK a success? One thing they 
might do is to acquaint their patrons with 
the facts concerning the nickel novel in the 
disguise of the bound book. This can be 
done by bringing the facts to the attention 
of the editors of local papers, who will, I 
am sure, be glad to give them either as 
news or comment on them editorially. In 
carrying on our campaign against the 
modern thriller we have had no stronger 
ally than the newspaper. From the 
leading papers in the largest cities down 
to the humble weeklies of the rural commu- 
nities, all have joined either in editorial or 
news columns to support our propaganda 
in the interest of good books for boys. 

The distribution of book lists is always 
advantageous and to widen the influence 
of this good help, under the direction of 
our Library Commission there has been 
prepared a new list, BOOKS BOYS LIKE 
BEST. The list comprises about three 
hundred books, with annotations, the 
selection being based upon reports received 
from scores of librarians and booksellers 
representing every part of the country. 

In listing the books they have been 
grouped according to the boy’s chief 
reading interest, (1) Stories of Adventure, 
(2) The What and How to Do Books, and 
(3) Books of Information. Besides the 
listing of the Stories of Adventure according 
to a boy’s heroes, in each instance there is 
an interpretative introduction showing 
just how that particular group of books 
is likely to influence the boy in his moral 
and mental development. 

The list comprises a leaflet of thirty-two 
pages and will be published as a supplement 
in the October 23rd issue of the Publishers 
Weekly. It may be secured in quantities 
from National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, by all librarians willing to cooperate 
in helping to make successful the ob- 
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servance of SAFETY FIRST JUVENILE 
BOOK WEEK—November 28—December 
4. 

Of course the exhibits of books will assist 
mightily and it is hoped that all librarians 
that have been in the habit of helping such 
exhibits will cooperate during SAFETY 
FIRST JUVENILE BOOK WEEK in 
making much of their Book Exhibit at that 
time. The suggestions offered are only the 
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most obvious. To librarians equally con- 
cerned with us to protect children from 
cheap and vicious books as well as to lead 
them to love the wholesome and noblest 
books, according to the possibilities of 
their local fields, many more ways will 
suggest themselves as to how they may 
assist in making successful the first annual 
observance of SAFETY FIRST JUVE- 
NILE BOOK WEEK. 





PICTURE EXHIBITS 


During the past year the Wisconsin 
Library Commission has loaned to libraries 
in the state 80 exhibits from its picture 
collection. This includes the itinerary of 
the pictures of the Scott country, a collec- 
tion of beautiful photographs made for the 
Caledonian edition of Scott’s works by 
Mr. C. S. Olcott and loaned to the Commis- 
sion by Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
The following libraries have exhibited 
these pictures and write most enthu- 
siastically about the exhibit: Whitewater, 
Baraboo, Reedsburg, Kilbourn, Waupun, 
Ripon, Appleton, Grand Rapids, Whitehall, 
New London, New Richmond, Columbus, 
West Allis, Watertown, Jefferson, Lake 
Geneva, Genoa Junction, Beloit, Racine, 
West Bend, Burlington, Janesville, Beaver 
Dam, Portage, Merrill, Barron, Cumber- 
land and Superior; with Wausau, Mosinee, 
Ladysmith and Wauwatosa still on the 
waiting list. The reports from _ these 
libraries show that the pictures were a 
means of arousing interest in the reading of 
Scott, as well as a source of much pleasure 
and inspiration, and is a most convincing 
evidence that every community appreciates 
good art and that the public library can 
wisely exert an influence in this direction, 
always of course, with the primary purpose 
of promoting good reading in view. Often 
unconsciously a work of art makes an 
impression which in the end leads to better 
reading and living. One librarian writes 
that a general interest in Scott literature 
has been aroused in the town by the 
exhibit; another that the Caledonian 





edition is in constant demand; another 
that besides creating a new interest in the 
reading of Scott’s works and books about 
the Scott country the pictures have been 
greatly admired for their artistic beauty 
and copies of sorme have been purchased by 
enthusiastic admirers, while many report 
that the exhibit did much to bring the 
public into the library and arouse interest 
in its work. 

At this time the libraries in the state may 
be glad to be reminded of the various 
picture exhibits the commission can loan 
if application is made for them. The list 
includes The Holy Grail series in Copley 
prints; Alexander’s Evolution of a Book; 
hand colored pictures of Bre’r Rabbit; Civil 
war series; German and French colored 
prints; Hiawatha pictures; Historical and 
descriptive colored pictures, postals and 
posters of America; Longmans’ English 
history wall pictures; lumbering and 
logging scenes in Wisconsin; Reproductions 
of some of Michelangelo’s paintings in 
black and white; Mother Goose colored 
pictures; Russell and Remington Western 
scenes; Costume posters and _ postals; 
Group of Jessie Wilcox Smith pictures; 
Turner prints, a collection of reproductions 
in brown of some of the masterpieces of 
paintings, buildings in Europe and some 
historical scenes; U. S. army colored plates; 
William Penn pictures; Woodcuts of 
English and Scottish cathedrals; Copley 
prints of a few of the works of Blashfield, 
Puvis de Chavanne, Boutet de Monvel, 
Sargent, and Vedder; Photographs of 
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England, Scotland and Wales; Canadian 
postals; Sane Fourth postals; Postals of 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Hampton 
and Williamsburg, Va.; Japanese prints 
and a set of unmounted masterpieces of art 
in brown reproductions. 

A group of reproductions of American 
artists, the originals of which hang in 
American galleries, has been added this 
fall and will soon be ready for circulation. 
This is an unusually fine collection, the 
beginning of a larger one, as it is hoped to 
add a few pictures each year to the collec- 
tion. The pictures are the well known 
colored reproductions called the Thistle 
facsimiles, made by the Detroit Publishing 
Company. In every case these repro- 
ductions have been approved either by the 
artists themselves or by the museums 
owning the originals. No colored prints 
are made which give a better translation 
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of the original pictures than these, the 
verity and range of color tone being 
wonderfully produced. The set, including 
ten pictures, the size with mounts being 
about two by three feet, is made up of the 
following pictures—Sunlight by Alexander; 
Itinerant candy vendor by Blumm; Taos 
Indian roasting corn by Couse; Fifth 
Avenue at twilight by Harrison; A Holland 
morning by Hitchcock; Midsummer by - 
Holmes; Home of the heron by Inness; 
The belated kid by Hunt; Across the 
Common by Pearce and Ready about by 
Vail. 

Any library in the state may have the 
loan of this exhibit for two weeks with the 
privilege of asking for an extension of 
time if desired, by making application to 
the Commission. 

M. F. C. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


As the Bulletin goes to press the class of 
1916 is registering. The school rooms are 
attractive with new frescoing and the gift 
of bright red flowers from the class of 1915. 
The collection of Turner prints owned by 
the library commission are on exhibition 
on the walls of the gallery. 


Summary of registration 


Asummary of the registration shows that 
nine states and Canada are represented by 
33 students as follows: 16 from Wiscon- 
sin, four from Minnesota, two each from 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Missouri, and one each from Iowa, 
Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. 

Ten of the class are college graduates, 
three are taking the joint course with the 
College of Letters and Science, and six 
have had one or two years of college work, 
making 20 with the college point of view. 
The colleges represented are the University 
of Wisconsin with 5 graduates, and the 
following with one each: University of 


Alberta (Canada), Lawrence College, Mil- 
waukee-Downer, Ohio Wesleyan, Wellesley. 

Seventeen enter with one or more 
years of library experience, as follows: 
11 with one year; four with two, three, 
four, and five years respectively of experi- 
ence, and two with six years. Seven served 
an apprenticeship varying from three to 
six months, and the others met the extra 
entrance requirement of the school by a 
term of apprenticeship in an accredited 
library. 


Class of 1916 


Sirie Andrews, Escanaba, Mich., one year 
University of Wisconsin; four months 
apprentice Escanaba Public Library. 

Stella Edith Baskerville, Madison, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin; six 
months apprentice Madison Free 
Library. 

Winifred Gougé Batchelor, Detroit, Mich., 
one and one half years assistant, 
Detroit Public Library. 
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Ruby Belle Chappell, Eau Claire, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. 

Helen R. Cochran, Sheffield, Pa., B. A., 
Wellesley College; three months 
apprentice Madison (Wis.) Free 
Library. 

Ava L. Cochrane, Madison, Wis., B. A., 
University of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Elizabeth Davenport, Freeport, 
Ill., six years assistant, Freeport 
Public Library. 

Winifred L. Davis (Mrs.), Madison, Wis., 
B. L., Ohio Wesleyan University; 
one year graduate study, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Florence Charlotte Day, Madison, Wis., 
six months apprentice Madison Free 
Library; four months assistant Green 
Bay (Wis.) Public Library. 

Anna M. Dewees, Whittier, Iowa, two 
years University of Wisconsin. 

Gertrude Ludlow Ellison, Duluth, Minn., 
six years librarian Duluth Central 
High School. 

Grace Winifred Estes, Janesville, Wis., 
three years assistant Janesville Public 
Library. 

Helen Esther Farr, Eau Claire, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Alta Doty Fifield, Janesville, Wis., one 
year apprentice Janesville Public 
Library. 

Lillian Myrtle Flagg, Louisiana, Mo., one 
year University of Georgia. 

Sophia Hall, Oshkosh, Wis., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science; six 
months apprentice Oshkosh Public 
Library. 

Henrietta Richmond Harvie, Montreal, 
Canada, Summer School in Library 
Science, McGill University, 1910, four 
years cataloguer Calagary (Canada) 
Public Library. 

Frances Marguerite Hogg, Appleton, Wis., 
B. A. Lawrence College; one year 
apprentice Lawrence College Library. 

Clara Louise Jaggard, Madison, Wis., 
B. A. University of Wisconsin; one 
and one half years assistant Kansas 
State Normal School Library. 

Juliet Lawrence, Duluth, Minn., one year 
librarian West Duluth Branch Library. 
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Vivian Gray Little, St. Louis, Mo., two 
years Northwestern University School 
of Music. 

Hazel Frances Long, Whiting, Ind., one 
and one half years assistant Whiting 
Public Library. 

Georgie Givens McAfee, Shelby City, Ky., 
four months apprentice Evansville 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Amy Luella Meyer, Red Wing, Minn. 

Jessie Fleming Montgomery, Strathcona, 
Canada, B. A., University of Alberta; 
two years in charge of traveling 
libraries, Dep’t of Extension, 
University of Alberta. 

Elizabeth Ohr, Indianapolis, Ind., two 
years Butler College; three months 
substitute Indianapolis Public Library. 

Esther Louise Petterson, Ephraim, Wis., 
one year Lawrence College; one year 
apprentice Lawrence College Library. 

Edna Louise Roeseler, Superior, Wis., one 
year apprentice Superior Public 
Library. 

Clara Elizabeth Rolfs, West Bend, Wis., 
Summer session Wisconsin Library 
School, 1910; four years librarian 
West Bend Public Library; one year 
assistant Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 

Evelyn Townsend Ross, Waupaca, B. A., 
University of Wisconsin. 

Gertrude A. Schwab, Milwaukee, Wis., 
B. A., Milwaukee-Downer College; 
one year substitute Milwaukee Public 
Library. 

Louise Ada Sias, Buhl, Minn., two years 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; one year librarian Buhl School 
Library. 

Charlotte Estelle Smith, Chicago, IIl., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 


Alumni Notes 


Lilly M. E. Borresen, ’10, was elected 
librarian of the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Public Library, beginning Oct. 1. 
She has held the position of field 
librarian for the South Dakota Library 
Commission for the past two years. 

Marjorie G. Strong, ’10, who was assistant 
in the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library during the session of 1915, 
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began her new work Aug. 1 as librarian 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York City. 

Della McGregor, ’11, has leave of absence 
from her position as first assistant 
in the children’s dep’t of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Public Library to attend the 
Training school for _ children’s 
librarians, Pittsburgh. 

Lois A. Spencer, °’11, succeeds Miss 
Borresen as field librarian for the South 
Dakota Library Commission, Pierre, 
resigning her position with the 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, 
Wis. on Oct. 1. 

Marion E. Potts, ’12, who has been package 
librafian for the Extension dep’t, 
University of Texas, received appoint- 
ment as librarian of the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

Dorothy B. Ely, 713, has been elected to a 
position in the children’s dep’t, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library, 
resigning her position as librarian in 
the North Manchester (Ind.) Public 
Library. 

Esther Friedel, ’14, who took the training 
course in children’s work at Pittsburgh 
last year, was appointed children’s 
librarian in the Allegheny (Pa.) 
Public Library. 

Doris M. Hanson, °14, for the past year 
acting-librarian of a branch in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library, 
has been chosen librarian of the 
Tyler (Texas) Public Library. 

Alma B. Jacobus, 14, has the position of 
librarian for the editorial office of the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

May C. Lewis, 714, was elected children’s 
librarian of the Oshkosh (Wis.) Public 
Library, July 1. 

Callie Wieder, ’14, began her new duties as 
librarian of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) 
Public Library, Aug. 19. For the 
past year she was librarian of the 
Stanley (Wis.) Public Library. Miss 
Wieder is succeeded at Stanley, by 
Lucile Nichols, summer session, 715. 


Additional appointments-—Class of 1915 


Rachel Angvick, desk and_ reference 
assistant, Grinnell College, Iowa. 
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Marion V. Baker, High School librarian, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Rumana McMannis, assistant, Council 
Bluffs (Ia.) Public Library. 

Clara E. Shadall, assistant in charge of 
stations, Davenport (lIa.) Public 
Library. 

Irma M. Walker, reference librarian, 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library. 


School Notes 


T. Sano, librarian of the Public Library 
of Yamaguchi, Japan, spent two weeks in 
Madison in July, studying the work of the 
Library Commission and attending as an 
auditor the lectures for the first two weeks. 
of the summer session of the Library School. 

Miss Laura E. Lockwood, associate 
professor of English literature at Wellesley 
College spent two days at the school during 
the summer session. During her visit 
Prof. Lockwood spoke to the students on 
the Value of Reading the Best, and at the 
request of the faculty, outlined the method 
of work in editing Lexicon to the English 
Poetical Works of John Milton. 

Miss Carpenter represented the school 
at the meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools, at Albany, N. Y., 
on June 29th and 30th. 

Her many friends in the state will regret 
to learn that Miss Helen T. Kennedy, 
formerly on the faculty of the School, has 
been seriously ill since May at her home, 
340 Brent St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wisconsin Library-School Alumni 
Association 


EVERY class, since the school opened 
in 1906, was represented at the reunion of 
the Wisconsin Library School graduates, 
held in Madison, July 27, Alumni Day on 
the Summer Library Conference program. 
After the morning session, which was 
open to all delegates attending the Con- 
ference, a luncheon for forty-three was 
served at Lathrop Hall and the business 
meeting followed. Julia A. Robinson, 
1909, presided. Business of importance 
came up at the meeting. A motion was 
carried to devote all funds received from 
dues to the maintenance of a scholarship 
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fund and to increase the dues from fifty 
cents to a dollar per year. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: 

President —- Lydia E. Kinsley, ’07, 
librarian, Lothrop Branch, Detroit Public 
Library. Vice-president—Mary L. Hicks, 
°12, librarian Dayton St. Branch, Cincin- 
nati Public Library. Secretary—Helen 
Turvill, *08, Wisconsin Library School. 
Treasurer—Callie Wieder, °14, librarian, 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) Public Library. 

Those who were present at the reunion 
included Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Hazeltine, 
Miss Ahern, Miss Carpenter, Miss Bascom, 
Miss Curtiss, Miss McCollough, Miss 
Drake, Miss Mary A. Smith and Mrs. 
Mayers. The roll by classes showed five 
representatives from 1907, Harriet L. 
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Allen, Helen D. Gorton, Lydia E. Kinsley, 
Ruth P. Miner and Mary Bechaud Steffen; 
one from 1908, Helen Turvill; three from 
1909, Lillian E. Jones, Angie Messer and 
Julia A. Robinson; two from 1910, Bettina 
Jackson and Louise Randall; five from 1911, 
Gertrude Cobb, Florence E. Dunton, Mary 
E. Dow, Martha E. Pond, Lois A. Spencer; 
five from 1912, Mollie Clausen, Lillian E. 
Cook, Nell M. Fawcett, Ruth P. Hayward, 
Mary L. Hicks; three from 1913, Nora 
Beust, Mary A. Egan, Marion Humble; 
seven from 1914, L. H. Cannon, Agnes 
Clancy, Ferne L. Congdon, Georgia Lutk- 
meyer, Ruth C. Rice, Julia C. Stockett, 
Callie Weider and two from 1915, Gladys 
N. Germond and Ethel Stephens. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Reading for Girls 


The Sheboygan Public Library has 
recently demonstrated the fact that, given 
a little encouragement and some attractive 
editions, girls are not unwilling to read the 
classics, even in the heat of their summer 
vacations. 

The library had recently purchased the 
St. Martin’s edition of Pride and Prejudice; 
the Haworth ed. of Jane Eyre; Crowell’s 
2 v. ed. of Les Miserables; Cranford, illus. 
by Hugh Thompson; Lorna Doone, illus. by 
Clifton Johnson; and Ivanhoe, illus. by 
E. Boyd Smith. These, with some bright 
new copies in cheaper editions, of John 
Halifax, Ben Hur, The Little Minister and 
The Last Days of Pompeii made a very 
attractive display. A picture bullctin, 
made in a few minutes, from a Saturday 
Evening Post cover with the gummed letter 
inscription A vacation plan for girls, added 
the finishing touch. 

Then the following article was inserted 
in the daily papers: 


Vacation Plan For Local Girls 


Now that the first few weeks of vacation 
have brought that long anticipated rest 


and relaxation, no doubt many girls in 
Sheboygan find that the time is hanging 
heavy on their hands. While not ready 
to undertake a definite course of hard 
study, most girls, at heart, are anxious 
not to fritter away the entire summer 
and wish to make vacation count in some 
way. 

Then why not chose a book of real worth 
from the public library, find a comfortable, 
shady spot and read? There are many 
books which every girl ought to know and 
love, but which are too long to read during 
the school-year, when lessons are heavy 
and even the evenings must be devoted to 
study. And so year after year slips by 
until at last you find yourself out into the 
world, ignorant of much of the world’s 
best literature. 

Wouldn’t it be better to read one or two 
of these books each summer, until you 
know at least one representative book of 
the world’s best authors? Do not make 
it a disagreeable task, compelling yourself 
to read the books, but do try at least one 
and see if you do not thoroughly enjoy it. 

The following is merely a suggestion 
of a good list to try. Cut it out for 
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future use; check up the books you have 
already read and promise yourself that 
you will read as many of the rest as 
possible. The Public Library has them all. 


Eighth Grade 


Little Minister. .................- Barrie 
John Halifax, Gentleman__________- Craik 
Chane ee Gaskell 
Freshmen 
David Copperfield__...._-_____- Dickens 
EWHINOG So Scott 
Treasure Island.___...___.___-- Stevenson 
Sophomores 
Lorna Doone. .....2---. 2-622. Blackmore 
RN a Sa ee Wallace 
Les Miserables-_-__-_-_------------- Hugo 
Juniors 
Last Days of Pompeii-___-_______- Lytton 
De oy ee eee Bronte 
Pride and Prejudice_____________- Austen 
Seniors 
Cloister and the Hearth_______-__- Reade 
Mill on the Flogs. ......;.=.-.=<..- Eliot 
LCC | aS eee ao Sienkiewicz 


(Sheboygan Press) 


This was absolutely all the effort the 
library put forth: no individual books 
were pushed and the girls were not urged 
any further, because it was thought that 
the results would be more interesting if 
they were left to follow their own inclina- 
tions. 

The books were on display about six 
weeks and separate statistics were care- 
fully kept. The following record shows 
how many times they circulated among the 
girls for whom they were intended, any 
circulation among adults not being in- 
cluded. 

Treasure Island and Ivanhoe evidently 
did not appeal to them, as they were the 
only books that did not circulate at all— 
this in spite of our E. Boyd Smith edition: 
John Halifax, David Copperfield, Ben Hur, 
The Cloister and the Hearth and Quo Vadis 
each circulated once; Cranford, Les Miser- 
ables, The Last Days of Pompeii and Pride 
and Preiudice, twice; The Little Minister, 
three times; Lorna Doone and the Mill on 
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the Floss, four; and Jane Eyre six times. 
The total circulation of 30 for the 15 books 
shows how much may be done to offset 
the habitual light summer reading habit 
in which many high school girls indulge. 
Blanche Mildred Coon. 


A County Fair Booth 


Our-booth at the county fair attracted 
much attention, and I am very much 
pleased with the results, for we added eight 
borrowers at the grounds and answered 
many questions about different books, 
farmer’s bulletins, etc. I gave out attract- 
ive bookmarks and lists of good books on 
different subjects to nearly everyone that 
came into the building. We had the most 
conspicuous corner in the educational 
building, and few went by without 
stopping. We had samples of everything 
the library has: attractive books on all 
subjects, except fiction, the daily papers, 
clippings, picture bulletins, etc. 

I feel well repaid for the trouble and 
work, and believe that we will add more 
new borrowers during the year as the result 
of our efforts. 

Adeline Pickard, Librarian, Jefferson 
Public Library. 


Free Books of Value 


The Universal Portland Cement Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. is offering 
to send free to public libraries in this state 
a group of booklets upon the general subject 
of the use of concrete and cement on the 
farm and highways, etc. The books are 
authoritative, of high value, and at- 
tractively bound. They contain no objec- 
tionable advertising matter. Every library 
should send for a set. An application 
addressed to the company at the above 
address is all that is necessary in order to 
secure these books. 


A Few Quotations 


Copies of the Rule Book for the Guidance 
of the Staff are being distributed to all 
employes of the Chicago Public Library. 
Character has been given the publication 
by the inclusion on the inside cover of a 
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number of apt aphorisms which are given 
under the heading ““A Few Quotations”: 

“Do what you are paid to do—and then 
some; it’s the thensome that gets your 
salary raised.” 

“Folks that never do any more than they 
get paid for, never get paid for any more 
than they do.” 

“Some men are ground down on the 
grindstone of life, while others get polished 
up. It depends on their kind of stuff.” 

“It was said of the private soldier in 
Napoleon’s army that in his knapsack was 
contained the baton of a field-marshal.”’ 

“Let us be of good cheer, remembering 
that the misfortunes hardest to bear were 
those that never came.” 

On the inside page of the back cover 
appear the following, under the heading 
““A Few More Quotations’’: 

“You will never push yourself forward 
in this world by patting yourself on the 
back.” 

“The man who thinks he can learn 
nothing thinks a great truth.” 

“It may be more interesting to mind 
other people’s business, but it’s more 
profitable to mind your own.” 


Encyclopedia 


The commission would be glad to receive 
information as to any second-hand copy 
of the 11th edition, in standard paper, of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Inexpensive Adult Books for Christmas 
Purchase 


For two years the Bulletin has published 
a list of children’s books suitable for 
Christmas purchase. These lists contained 
the best books for children in editions of 
varying price, and are as valuable and 
helpful this year as in the years they were 
published. It has frequently been com- 
mented that there ought to be a similar 
list of adult books. Further, through the 
Christmas exhibits which are held each 
year by many libraries it has been proved 
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that there is a demand for books of 
moderate cost. 

To meet these needs a list of Inexpensive 
Adult Books for Christmas Purchase was 
prepared by Miss Mabel A. Wayne during 
the spring term of the Wisconsin Library 
School as a requirement for graduation. 
The list has proved so excellent, that it is 
to be published during October that all 
libraries and book stores may have oppor- 
tunity to help their patrons through its 
suggestions of inexpensive yet thoroughly 
readable and well-made books. 

The aim of the list has been to confine 
the selection to books costing $1.25 and 
less, books costing 50 cents being the 
average. Good cheap series are described 
and a few of the best titles in each listed. 
Attractive books, many with annotations, 
have been chosen in the following fields: 
little books on the art of living; home arts 
and crafts; gardening; nature books; 
poetry; essays, selections, letters and toasts; 
drama; music and art; travel; biography; 
business; stories; standard works in good 
editions; desk books. 

As the length of the list is too great 
for inclusion in the Bulletin, it will be 
printed by the H. C. Netherwood Printing 
Company, Madison, Wis. and sold to 
those outside of the state for 15 cents a 
copy. The Commission will mail copies 
to libraries within the state. 


Magazines Wanted 


Stevens Point public library is in need 
of the following: Century, April, 1903; 
August, 1904; Harper’s monthly; vol. 102 
(1901); vol. 103 (1901); in vol. 104, Dec. 
1901, and May, 1902; in vol. 107, Sept. 
and Oct., 1903; in vol. 108, Dec., 1903. 
Scribner, in vol. 27, June, 1900; in vol. 28, 
Dec., 1900; in vol. 29, Jan. and April, 
1901; July and August (1902); in vol. 35, 
May, 1904. Forum, in vol. 35, April-June, 
1904; in vol. 36, Jan.-March and April- 
June, 1905. 

The library will be glad to pay freight in 
order to secure these numbers to fill in sets. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Abbotsford. A renting collection has 
been started at the library. 


Antigo. Cork carpet has been put 
down in the delivery room of the library 
during the past summer. 

The story hour was commenced August 
28. 


Appleton. The librarian’s annual 
report shows a growth in circulation, the 
total being 55000. Of this number 33 
per cent is non-fiction. Important addi- 
tions have been made to the reference 
collection during the year. 


Baraboo. During the summer the 
Twentieth Century Club of Baraboo 
presented a Percy Mackaye program on 
the lawn of the public library in that city. 
The chief feature was the reading of the 
play “‘Sanctuary—a Bird masque.” 


Beaver Dam. The exhibition of Scott 
pictures was secured by the library in July. 


Beloit College. Work commenced in 
July on the $10,000 addition to the library 
building. 


Brodhead. The library has received 
from Mrs. I. F. Mack of Sandusky, Ohio 
files of the local paper covering the years 
1860-65. This gift practically completes 
the files now contained in the library. 

During the past year over 15000 books 
and periodicals circulated, a gain of over 
2400. 


Colfax. Circulation for the past year 
has nearly doubled, having been raised 
from 1500 to 3600. 


Columbus. An increase in circulation 
of 1250 volumes was reported for last year, 
the total being 21297, with seven thousand 
books non-fiction. 


Cumberland. Story hours at the 
library continued through the summer 
months. The annual report shows 184 


new names added to the list of library 
patrons. 


Delavan. The librarian’s annual report 
comments on the growing use of the 
library, 1472 borrowers are registered. 
Much work has been done for schools and 
clubs. A weekly story hour was con- 
ducted from Nov. to May, fairy tales and 
simple stories for little children alternated 
with legends and hero tales for those in the 
upper grades. 


Dodgeville. A library festival in July 
at Crystal Lake park netted $62.50 for the 
library. 


Edgerton. At a meeting of the library 
board in August it was decided to open the 
library every afternoon and evening during 
the school year, and on Sunday from 2 
until 5. This marks a second extension of 
hours, last year the library having been 
opened on four days instead of three. 
During the past year much more reference 
work was made possible by the employment 
of an assistant. Forty-three town and 
country teachers used the library for help 
in their school work and fourteen clubs and 
organizations received constant aid. The 
story hour and instruction in the use of the 
library were continued. 191 new patrons 
were registered; total circulation was 
18862 books, a gain of 1995; 54 per cent 
of the adult books were non-fiction titles. 

A separate children’s room has been 
fitted up and was opened in September. 


Fond du Lac. Miss Callie Wieder, 
librarian at Stanley, has been elected 
librarian of the public library, beginning 
August 19. Miss Wieder is a graduate of 
the University of lowa and of the Wisconsin 
Library School. Miss Rose, the former 
librarian, has been made reference librarian. 
The recently issued report shows the 
circulation for last year to have been 
60000 volumes. 


Fox Lake. In the librarian’s annual 
report the library’s need of an encyclopedia 
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was emphasized. A direct answer to this 
appeal has come. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Lindsay of Milwaukee sent the library 
board a check for $100 in September. 
The New International Encyclopedia has 
been purchased with the money. 


Friendship. The Ladies Aid Society 
gave a supper August 12th, for the benefit 
of the library. The interest of the people 
in the library was shown by the large 
attendance. The supper was followed by 
an address by Prof. H. S. Hippensteel of 
Stevens Point. The proceeds from the 
supper amounted to thirty-two dollars. 

A dramatic reading of “The Rivals” 
was given in July, and was much enjoyed 
by those present. No charge was made, 
but gifts were given which amounted to 
$2.00 besides books. 

A story hour was maintained during 
July and August by teachers who were 
spending their vacations in the village. 


Genoa Junction. In August, upon 
the resignation of Mrs. Luther, librarian, 
and Mrs. Swenson, secretary, both of 
whom have been untiring in their efforts 
to promote the Genoa Junction Public 
Library, Mrs. Helen Bartlette was ap- 
pointed to the position of librarian and 
Mrs. P. C. Katzenberger to that of secre- 
tary. The appropriation has been raised 
this year to $100. 


Green Bay. The published report of 
the Library Commission shows that the 
percentage circulation of non-fiction in 
the Green Bay library was 13%. Miss 
Martin, the librarian writes and explains 
this low percentage by the fact that owing 
to lack of space the total circulation from 
branch libraries had gone into the report 
but not the large amount of non-fiction. 
With this correction the fiction percentage 
is of course, vastly reduced. 

An exhibit of rare shawls, loaned by 
citizens, was planned for Sept. During 
August the library had an exhibit of 
.portrait busts done by Sidney Bedore of 
Green Bay, a student at the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

The library has been presented with a 
painting executed by Leo Car] Massopust, 
a former resident. 
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Hudson. Children’s books purchased 
with the township funds, $90, will be 
placed in the public library. 


Janesville. During July an interesting 
exhibit of rare Indian baskets was shown at 
the library. The library has recently 
received a collection of rare old newspapers, 
the gift of Mrs. Harriet Marshall. 

Vacation privileges were granted this 
year, allowing ten books, other than recent 
fiction and magazines, to be drawn for a 
period of six weeks. During the summer 
months the library was closed at 6 P. M. 
except on Saturday. 


Jefferson. The annual report of the 
librarian shows a circulation of 15,795 
volumes, an increase of 1,274 over last year. 
The library now contains nearly three 
thousand volumes; borrowers registered 
1,511. Valuable gifts have been made to 
the library during the past year, most 
notable being the New International 
Encyclopedia the gift of the Woman’s 
club. Publicity for the library has been 
secured by booklists and notes in the paper, 
posters in post office, depot and factories, 
hand bills distributed at the county fair 
and slides, telling what the library can do, 
shown during the winter at the moving 
picture shows. 


Kenosha. The new branch and its 
success is the chief feature in the annual 
report of the library, just published. In 
eight mouths its circulation was over 
twenty thousand books. For the whole 
system the totals are 139,583, a gain of 
17,285. Of these volumes 25 thousand 
circulated through the schools. Library 
work in the school has been greatly 
strengthened by the regular visits made to 
them by the children’s librarian. 


La Crosse. Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen 
assumed the duties of librarian August 1, 
succeeding Miss Smith. Miss Borresen 
has been field librarian for the South 
Dakota library commission for the past 
two years. She is a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Library School. 


Lake Geneva. During the summer the 
children’s room has been redecorated and a 
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new reading table, made from an old 
mahogany piano, and brown wicker chairs 
added to the adult reading room. The 
library presents a very attractive and home- 
like appearance. 

A history ladder with a roll of honor is 
interesting the children in reading all 
books assigned on the history bookmark. 
The ladder, an actual one in miniature, was 
made by the manual training class in 
school. 

The annual report shows 157 new 
borrowers, 23 of whom are country 
residents. About thirteen thousand books 
were loaned, a gain of 1,500. 

Volunteer assistance in mounting 
pictures and clippings has been offered and 
greatly appreciated. 


Lyons. A traveling library sent here 
some two months ago has aroused con- 
siderable interest among the townspeople. 
It has already had a good circulation. 
Some members of the Good Times club, an 
organization of women, are planning to 
raise enough money to rent a portion of the 
bakery for a reading corner during the 
winter, putting in shelves for the books 
and a reading table supplied with maga- 
zines. Miss Carpenter of the library com- 
mission met with the club in September 
and advised this attempt, also giving a 
talk on the making of a book to the school 
children. 


Marinette. The annual report of the 
librarian notes an increasing circulation, 
56,816 volumes, 3,558 more than the pre- 
vious year. A new feature, mentioned in 
the recently published report, is the 
“opportunity talks” tried last winter. 


Madison. The published report of the 
city library shows a circulation of 173,485 
volumes. Work with schools is especially 
emphasized. In 1910 the children in the 
first five grades of the public schools read 
9,101 books. In 1915 they read 20,848 
books, or an increase of over 11,000. 

This has been accomplished by fur- 
nishing books to the child for individual 
reading just as fast as he gains the power 
to read. The school teaches him the art, 
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the library places within easy reach that 
which enables him to perfect that art. 
The library does this with the realization 
that this is one of its truly educational 
functions and its duty to at least 50 per 
cent of the children who never reach the 
higher grades of school. 

Instruction in the use of the library 
was given the past year to hundreds of 
children in the eighth grades of the public 
and parochial schools. The object of this 
instruction is to eliminate the useless 
waste of time which is incurred if the 
librarian is asked for information every 
time a certain book is desired. 

The high school branch of the Madison 
free library is considered one of the best 
types of this work in the country. It is 
necessary to keep typewritten accounts of 
its management on hand to answer requests 
for information. These requests come 
from all over the United States. In one 
month requests for information were 
received from such widely separated 
points as Tacoma, Wash., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Portland, Me. 

If the children of Madison can only 
get the good books they need they will 
read despite moving pictures and other 
diversions, the annual report states. 

The growing use of the library building 
for public meetings of all kinds is shown by 
the fact that 111 public meetings were held 
in the auditorium of that building last 
year besides innumerable small committee 


‘meetings. 


Over 200 talks were given by members of 
the library staff outside the library building 
the past year. 

Marshfield. The Library Board gave 
a public reception at the library parlors 
from 8 to 10 Friday evening, September 
10th, to meet the new librarian, Miss 
Caroline C. Shaw, and the teachers of 
the public schools. 

A cordial invitation was extended to all 
to be present. In addition to ten minute 
talks by W. D. Connor, president of the 
board, Dr. K. W. Doege and C. W. Otto, 
there was a musical program followed by 
light refreshments. On the afternoon of 
the same day, Miss Shaw had a “story 
hour” for children. 
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Merrill. The librarian reports the 
largest yearly circulation in the history of 
the library, 34,220, a gain of 4,202 volumes. 


Milwaukee. The county extension 
plan for giving library service to the 
residents of the county has been delayed, 
until the annual meeting of the county 
board. 

It is planned to buy two auto trucks, 
equipped with shelves, which will be a 
traveling library, visiting each home in 
the county, outside the city, at least 
once a week. 


Milwaukee—High schools. The 
school board has decided to employ a 
librarian for each high school. 


Mosinee. A Junior Civic league was 
organized by the librarian in April with a 
membership of 35. The members have 
done very good work in helping to keep 
paper, etc. off the streets and in cleaning 
up the park. A garden contest was 
started among the members and several 
of the business men have contributed to a 
fund to be used for prizes. 


Neenah. The librarian reports a gain 
in circulation in the adult department and 
a slight decrease in the children’s, at- 
tributed to the opening of municipal 
skating rinks last winter. An exhibit of 
books for Christmas gifts and a bird 
house contest were held during the year. 


New London. Report of a 54 per cent 
increase in the number of patrons, 420 
new names having been added, was the 
most striking feature of the librarian’s 
report. Over sixteen thousand volumes 
were circulated. The attractiveness and 
greater accessibility of the new building is 
given as the reason for this growth. 


North Fond du Lac. Miss Irene 
Gould was elected librarian, at a meeting 
of the village board last evening to succeed 
Miss Edith Potter, resigned. 

The library will be open every afternoon 
from 1 to 5 o’clock with the exception of 
Sundays and holidays. It will also be 
open from 7 o’clock to 8:30 on Wednesday 
and Saturday evenings. The library has 
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been remodeled during the past few months 
and a number of new books placed on the 
shelves. 


North Freedom. The library has been 
moved into a new building recently fitted 
up for the purpose. It will be open on 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons. Miss 
Susie Pettys is librarian. 


Oshkosh. The need of a_ suitable 
branch library building for the South side 
was strongly urged in the annual report. 
Statistics show a circulation of over one 
hundred fifty thousand volumes. 

The library has received a silver medal 
for its exhibit at the Panama Pacific 
exposition. 

May C. Lewis, a graduate of the Wis- 
consin Library School, has been made 
children’s librarian. 


Owen. Forty dollars were raised by 
library teas for the purchase of new books. 
The library recently received a gift of 70 
children’s books, making the total number 
now owned 636. For the first two months 
that the library has been open the circula- 
tion averaged 85 each day (twice weekly). 
There are 350 borrowers. 


Portage. The Scott pictures attracted 
much attention, when they were seen at 
the library in July. 


Racine. The annual report of the 
library board shows the circulation to 
have grown from 126,508 to 152,601 the 
past year. It also shows that readers of 
fiction have decreased the past year. 
The branch library at the Junction has 
been well patronized the circulation averag- 
ing over 3,000 books a month, about 
one-fifth of the circulation in the entire city. 

There are at the present time in the 
library 27,539 books, many of these being 
in the German, Norwegian, Bohemian, 
Italian, Lithuanian and Polish languages. 
Special demand has been made the past 
few months for books in Spanish, Russian, 
Yiddish, and Hungarian and the report 
states these are sadly needed. 

The cost of maintaining the Hamilton 
avenue branch has been $3,000 the past 
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year. The circulation at this branch was 
39,403. The main library has cost the 
city the sum of $15,740.19. 

The year has been marked by the com- 
pletion of the Junction library, installation 
of the new steel stack system and change 
of the lighting system in the main library. 


Sheboygan. Guidance for girls in their 
vacation reading has been offered by the 
library. The plan was outlined in the 
newspapers and a suggestive list of books 
printed. Special vacation privileges were 
given to patrons during the summer. 

The library has received a gift of $50 
for purchase of German books, the net 
receipts of Dr. Bonn’s lecture. 


South Milwaukee. A site for the 
Carnegie library building has been pro- 
vided by the city council. Four lots on 
the corner of Tenth and Minnesota Avenues 
have been set aside for the purpose. 


Stanley. The position of librarian, 
left vacant by Miss Wieder’s resignation 
has been filled by Miss Lucile Nichols, 
who has been assistant in the Waupun 
library and attended the summer session 
of the Library School in 1915. 


Sun Prairie. $45 was realized from 
the Chautauqua held in July, under the 
auspices of the Library Board. 


Superior. An _ increase of 38,355 
volumes in the total circulation for the 
past year is reported. Forty one per cent 
of the borrowers are children. 
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Watertown. The librarian reports an 
increase of 2,559 in the circulation, which 
was 36,062 for the past year. Hours of 
opening have been lengthened by two 
hours, and are 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. and 
7-9 P. M. 


Waukesha. The _ children’s room 
organized in March 1914 by the Ideal Club 
reports a circulation of 9,528 books during 
the past year. 812 children have cards; 
there are 723 books in the room. This 
remarkable use of the room proves the 
need of a larger number of books. 


Waupun. The librarian records with 
pleasure an increase in the percentage of 
non-fiction, as well as a gain of over 2,500 
in the total amount of books issued. 


Wausau. Statistics from the annual 
report show a circulation of over 69,000 
books, meaning an increase of 12,000, the 
largest growth ever recorded. A plea for 
more funds is being urged by the Board. 


Williams Bay. A coat of stucco on the 
outside of the library building has added 
much to its appearance. This with folding 
doors placed between the library room and 
the bowling alley, will make it much easier 
to heat the library during the coming 
winter. The building now is fitted for a 
social center, where organizations can 
meet and social affairs be held. Several 
traveling libraries have been in good use 
during the summer, and it is hoped to 
reorganize the Library League this fall 
and thus arouse more interest in the 
library. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 
libraries of Wisconsin. From time to time books are included which are too expensive 
for immediate purchase, but which may be obtainable later at a reduced price, or 
would perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful clubs if attention 
were called to their desirability. 

Since this department is specially: designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 
selection is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to in- 
clude no novels which would be objectionable because of their handling of moral 
questions, or would be unreadable because of their length or their treatment of sub- 
jects which have no interest for the average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin libra- 
rians wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


War Books. It is difficult to make a close selection among the many books on 
the European War, owing to the varied character of the demand which has to be 
met in Wisconsin towns. The list this month is made large in proportion to the 
selection in other subjects for this reason and also because many libraries are now 
receiving, and others will receive during the year, one of the “‘War-book groups” 
which the Commission is lending to the libraries whose funds are too meager to 








allow them to buy as many of these books as they need. These notes (reprints of 
which may be had) may help the librarian to guide her readers to those books in the 


group which will best suit them. 


Civic and Social Problems 


Bernheimer, C. S., and Cohen, J. M. 
Boys’ clubs. 1914. 131p. Baker & 
Taylor $1 net. 369 


Excellent guide for the leaders of boys’ clubs 
based on actual experience, giving useful advice 
on management, social and literary features, use 
of gymnasium and playground, with lists of 
debate themes, declamations and plays. 


Clark, W. E. The cost of living. 1915. 
168p. McClurg 50c. net. 338.5 


Puts into readable chapters, and strengthens 
with frequent illustrations, a denial of the theory 
that trusts increase the cost of living, tracing the 
evil to the question of supply and demand and to 
the depleted gold standard. In a way a popular 
presentation of Fisher’s position (in The purchas- 
ing power of money, and Why is the dollar shrink- 
ing?) and is better adapted to the average reader. 
Tables give relative retail prices of commodities 
1890-1913, and wholesale prices 1860-1913. 


Ellwood, C. A. The social problem. 1915. 
255p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 301 


Written ‘“‘to furnish a brief analysis of the 
social problem in western civilization and to 
outline a scientific social philosophy which shall 
serve as a basis for a well-balanced progress.” 
In his discussion of the chief factors that enter 
into the social problem—the historical, physical 


and biological, economic, spiritual and ideal— 
and of its solution, the author outlines a philoso- 
phy that “conserves all the essential values of 
civilization.”” An excellent book for the average 
person who needs an introduction to the field and 
to the modern attitude toward it. 


King, C. L. Lower living costs in cities 
(National municipal league series) 
1915. 355p. Appleton $1.50 net. 331.8 


A clear, comprehensive and constructive work, 
written in the interests of improved management 
of the city’s methods of living. The section on 
food costs is specially valuable, discussing cost of 
food distribution, fixing of wholesale and retail 
prices, the middleman, a shorter route from 
producer to consumer, agencies of local distri- 
bution, the markets—municipal, terminal, retail, 
curbstone—slaughter-houses, and producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperation. Other chapters 
take up health conservation, recreation, housing, 
education, taxation, etc. 


Political Science and Government 
Chadwick, F. E. The American navy 
(American books) 1915. 284p. Double- 
day 60c net. 359 


A brief, popular survey of the history of our 
navy, by a retired rear-admiral. It emphasizes 
the importance of sea power and points out what 
we owe as a nation to this branch of our defense. 
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One of a new cheap and useful series designed 
for the citizen ‘“‘who takes an increasingly intelli- 
gent interest in all that contributes to the 
country’s welfare, and feels a keenly patriotic 
hope for the future of the nation.” 


Lane, R. N. A. America and the new 
world-state, by Norman Angell. 1915. 
295p. Putnam $1.25 net. 327 


The last paragraph of this suggestive book 
indicates its line of argument, in which are aptly 
quoted the opinions of many writers as earnest 
as the author in their desire that a permanent 
peace shall result from the present war: “If we 
are to get, as the result of this war, a better state 
of things in which the idea of public right shall 
replace the rule of force, and the peaceful 
development of industry and civilization shall be 
exempt from the burden of armament com- 
petition and the interruption and dislocation 
caused by war, the United States must realize its 
responsibilities and play its part. We must 
recognize that we are vitally interested in the 
problems of the reconstruction which is to follow 
the war, and we must use all the influence we 
possess—it is immense—to ensure that this 
reconstruction shall take place upon the right 
lines.” 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Bashore, H. B. Overcrowding and de- 
fective housing in the rural districts. 
1915. 92p. illus. Wiley $1 net. 614 


Calls attention and illustrates effectively with 
photographs the land and house overcrowding 
and defective building of homes and schools in 
small villages and in isolated districts, and points 
out the causes and the result—lack of efficiency, 
disease and premature death. A small book, and 
more descriptive than constructive, but should 
have a wide circulation in libraries. 


Hawes, J. B. Consumption (Welfare 
series) 1915. 107p. illus. Small 50c 
net. 616.2 


Differs from Otis’ Great white plague in being 
written more from the standpoint of the patient 
than that of public health. Discusses the 
problems that arise with regard to local vs. 
sanatorium treatment, marriage, the financial 
question, and after-occupation, as well as the 
more familiar matters of diet, contagion, etc. 


Agriculture 


Anderson, F. I. Electricity for the farm. 
1915. 265p. illus. Macmillan $1.25 

net. 621.3 

The most practical of these books for the aver- 


age farmer where water-power is available. Its 
use for an electric plant and the installation— 
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dynamo, lines, wiring. switchboard, etc.—are 
fully and very clearly described. Gasoline 
engine plants and the storage battery also have 
good chapters. 


Hutton, William. Country plumbing 
practice. 1914. 310p. illus. David 
Williams $2 net. 696 


A complete guide to country plumbing—gas 
engines, hot-air engines, windmills, electric 
motors, steam-driven pumps, hydraulic rams; 
selection of water supply, methods of raising 
water, distribution to buildings; fire protection; 
sewage disposal; collection and storage of rain 
water; roof connections; structural features of 
plumbing systems; examples of plumbing in 
country schools, summer hotels, bungalows, etc.; 
plumbing in old buildings. Well illustrated. 
Does not replace Starbuck even for the country, 
as the latter assumes less knowledge of the 
subject, but contains material it does not. 


Poe, Clarence. How farmers cooperate 
and double profits. 1915. 244p. Judd 
$1.50 net. 630 


Informal accounts of cooperative efforts in 
different sections of this country and in Europe, 
largely related from the author’s firsthand 
knowledge of them. While the most compre- 
hensive source of information on what has been 
done through local clubs, the Grange, rural 
credit, and cooperative societies, it is first of all 
an appeal to the farmer, in direct, readable 
chapters, to get control of his own business and 
to lead in the work of cooperation, by which he 
can keep control and better prices. 


Waugh, F.A. Ruralimprovement. 1914. 
265p. illus. Judd $1.25 net. 630 or 710 


In the belief that ‘‘one of the strongest ele-, 
ments in general agricultural improvement is to 
be found in the contribution offered by civic art,”’ 
Mr. Waugh writes these practical chapters on 
roads and streets, trees, civic centers, public and 
home grounds, farm and community planning, 
rural architecture, improvement programs, etc. 
The viewpoint is consistently that of the country 
or small town, and the author’s wide knowledge 
is drawn on for citation and illustration. 


Home Economics 


Barker, C. H. Wanted: a young woman 
to do housework. 1915. 127p. Moffat 
$1 net. 647 


An interesting little book, whose object is ‘“‘to 
suggest a satisfactory and workable solution 
along modern lines of how to get one’s house- 
work efficiently performed without doing it 
one’s self.”” By applying to the house-employee 
the conditions and hours of regulated labor 
(eight hours a day, six days a week, with holidays 
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free and extra pay for overtime) the author finds 
the solution, and gives several schedules of hours 
that have been satisfactory in families of differ- 
ent sizes and living under different conditions, 
which employ one, two and three servants. 


Hill, J. M. Canning, preserving and jelly- 
making. 1915. 189p. illus. Little 
$1 net. 641 


A comprehensive work, including a large num- 
ber of recipes for preserves, jams, marmalades 
and butters, jellies and pickles. The methods 
and outfit are well described and illustrated and 
the index is good. A few of the labor-saving 
utensils pictured have been replaced recently 
by better ones in scientific kitchens. 


MacLeod, S. J. The _ housekeeper’s 
handbook of cleaning. 1915. 259p. 
illus. Harper $1 net. 648 


A convenient compendium of the information 
to be found in Parloa’s Home economics, Clark’s 
Care of a house, Balderston’s and Shepard’s 
laundry manuals, and the various state and 
government bulletins, concerning the cleaning 
of the house and its contents. It is most com- 
plete on laundry work (100p.) The recom- 
mendation of the use of the deadly hydrocyanic 
acid for fumigation is unfortunate, though the 
proper warning is given. Librarians should 
annotate this page (122): ‘“‘Do not use this 
method except under expert supervision.” 


Literature 


Burroughs, John. The breath of life- 
1915. 295p. Houghton $1.15 net. 
814 or 577 


Essays in which the veteran naturalist medi- 
tates on “‘the baffling problem” of living things 
and discusses the theories of many scientific 
writers and recent experiments of biologists. 
Looking at life less as a scientist than as a 
philosopher, his viewpoint and opinions will have 
interest to a larger group of readers than those of 
most of the scientists he interprets. 


Halleck, R. P., and Barbour, E. G. 
Readings from literature. 1915. 320p. 
illus. Am. bk. co. 85c net. 808.8 


A much more ambitious collection than Moul- 
ton’s (below), containing sixty-three selections 
from both English and American writers, and 
comprising both prose and poetry. It is designed 
for high-school use and gives a few well-chosen 
facts about and references concerning each 
author, and suggestions for study and for ad- 
ditional readings. 


Men and things: America’s best funny 
stories. 1906. 304p. illus. Harper 
$1.35 net. 817 


A rather motley collection of humorous stories 
by thirty-six American writers, varying from 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes and Charles Dudley 
Warner, to George Ade and May Isabel Fisk. It 
will be decidedly useful for new “‘pieces to speak” 
and to fill the need for “‘something funny to 
read.” 


Moulton, L. B. Short stories (Riverside 
lit. series) 1915. 246p. Houghton 
40c net. 808.3 


Thirteen stories selected ‘for their portrayal 
of healthy human experiences,”’ to be used during 
the first half of the high-school course. A good 
library collection, containing stories by Aldrich, 
Alice Brown, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, F. Hopkinson Smith, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and others. 


Drama 
Clark, B. H. British and American 
drama of today. 1915. 315p. Holt 
$1.60 net. 822 


A companion to The continental drama of 
today, containing biographical facts, lists of 
plays and criticisms on twenty-one English and 
Irish and nine American dramatists, commenting 
briefly on selected plays. Useful in libraries 
where there is considerable drama reading or 
study. On the bibliographic side Modern drama 
and opera (below) is much more valuable. 


Drama league of America. Plays for 
amateurs, arranged by John Mantel 
Clapp. 1915. 43p. Drama league of 
America 25c net. 792 


An interesting selection of long plays (59) and 
one-act plays (39), with notes as to number of 
characters, type of play, difficulty of acting, and 
staging necessary, royalty or address if per- 
mission to reproduce is required, publisher and 
price. 


Plays for children, arranged 
by Kate Oglebay. 1915. 15p. Drama 
league of America 25c net. 792 


A helpful pamphlet for any one having to do 
with children’s plays, giving brief suggestions 
for the dramatic director, and a good selection 
of reference hooks, books on costume, dramatic 
readers, collections of plays, and individual 
plays in English, French and German. For the 
latter the usual data needed for choosing a 
play for acting are given. 


Galsworthy, John. A bit o’ love. 1915. 
84p. Scribner 60c net. 822 


A little play in which the old conception of 
marriage is sharply contrasted with the new. 
The men of an English village persecute their 
young curate because of his forgiving and self- 
sacrificing attitude toward his pretty young 
wife whom he passionately loves despite her sin. 
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Less significant perhaps than the early plays, 
but strong and effective in its lesson. 


Mackay, C. D. Plays of the pioneers. 
1915. 175p. illus. Harper $1 net. 793 


The text of six pageant-plays, with instruc- 
tions for costuming and music, having as sub- 
jects the pioneer movement, the fountain of 
youth, May Day, the Indian Hiawatha, and a 
Revolutionary scene. Most of them have been 
adapted for use in any section from episodes in 
pageants the author has staged, and can be 
easily produced. Contains a chapter on ‘‘Pro- 
ducing outdoor pageants and plays.”’ 


Modern drama and opera. v. 2. 1915. 
255p. Boston bk. co. $2 special net. 
016.8 or 809.2 


A supplement to the useful little book with the 
same title published in 1911, and three times its 
size. Asinit, several librarians have collabora- 
ted, each furnishing the bibliography for one or 
more of the twenty-five dramatists and eight 
musicians included. For most of them there is 
a brief biographical sketch, list of writings with 
citation of reviews, list of stage productions in 
English, references to general criticism and to 
criticism of individual plays. In most cases the 
references do not include material published 
during the last year, which is unfortunate. It 
will be a very useful tool to use with drama 
clubs and readers, though it is to be deplored 
that the contents of the first volume were not 
incorporated in it. 


History and Travel 
Europe 


Leach, H. G. Scandinavia of the Scandi- 
navians (Countries and peoples ser.) 
1915. 332p. illus. maps. Scribner 
$1.50 net. 914.8 


Presents a well-rounded picture of the three 
countries and their peoples as they are today, 
with a preliminary chapter on the origins and 
early history of the Scandinavian country as a 
whole. Very well written and illustrated, it will 
be very useful in libraries, not only for the de- 
scriptive chapters, but for those on art, literature, 
feminism, the Nobel prizes, sloyd, etc. Author is 
secretary of the American-Scandinavian Found- 
ation and editor of The American-Scandinavian 
Review. 


Mason, Mrs. C. A. The spell of southern 
shores; or, From sea to sea in Italy 
(Spell series) 1915. 428p. illus. map. 
Page $2.50 net. 914.5 

Like earlier ‘“‘Spell’’ books, a mingling of 
personal opinion and events with historical and 
descriptive data. The personalities seem very 
trivial and the conversations are often inane or 
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forced, but the distinctive features of the coun- 
try are well brought out and the route of travel 
in less known districts is good. The region 
covered is from Genoa to Sicily, and along 
the Adriatic to Venice. Well illustrated. 


Priest, G. M. Germany since 1740. 
1915. 199p. maps. Ginn $1.25 net. 943 


A well balanced, concise and useful text-book, 
the first choice for the small library. The reign 
of William II is summarized in _ thirty-nine 
pages. There is a chronologic table of events, 
states of the German Empire, genealogies of 
leading German rulers, and selected bibliography, 
with brief notes, and a good index. 


Redmond-Howard, L. G., ed. Austria 
and the Austrian people (Nations of 
the war) 1915. 156p. Sully 50c net. 

914.36 


A brief, direct, readable survey of the country’s 
origin, ancient and modern history, religion and 
politics, manners and customs, etc., and chapters 
on military strength, ambitions and _ ideals. 
Extensive bibliography of titles; no notes. One 
of an English series prepared to give in cheap 
form concise information about the countries 
engaged in the war; the range of subjects is the 
same in all. Others in the series are Belgium, 
France, Germany, Russia. 


European War 
See note at beginning of list. 


Belloc, Hilaire. The elements of the 
great war. 1915. 377p. illus. maps. 
Hearst $1.50 net. 940.9 


The general and particular causes of the war, 
the attitudes of the countries toward war, the 
geographical advantages and disadvantages and 
the relative strengths of the opposing forces, and 
the first operations at Metz, Lenberg, and 
Tannenberg, are set forth in considerable detail 
and in a very clear and graphic fashion, though 
from the Allies’ viewpoint.- Perhaps the best 
book on this period, if a library needs as full an 
exposition. Two later volumes will cover suc- 
ceeding history. 


Dodd, A. B. Heroic France. 1915. 214p 
Wiley $1 net. 940.9 


From the author’s vantage-point of fifteen 
years’ residence in France and of being in Paris 
at the outbreak of the war, she describes with 
enthusiastic loyalty the spirit and attitude of the 
nation, the period during the German advance 
on Paris and the abandonment of Lille, and dis- 
cusses with sympathy modern Frenchmen, their 
racial traits and their ideals as contrasted with 
Germany’s. Four beginning chapters review the 
Caillaux trial, the president’s visit to Russia, the 
assassination of Jaures, and give a German view 
of France. 
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Dunn, Robert. Five fronts. 1915. 308p. 
Dodd $1.25 net. 940.9 


A New York Evening Post correspondent’s 
account of his life on five fighting lines: with the 
English retreating from Mons; with the Aus- 
trians at Przemysl and in Servia; with the Ger- 
mans in Flanders; and with the Russians in 
Bukowina. What he experienced, saw and 
heard is woven into vivid pictures, depicted in 
nervous, forceful English, and with remarkable 
impartiality. 


Fox, E. L. Behind the scenes in warring 
Germany. 1915. 333p. illus. McBride 
$1.50 net. 940.9 


Experiences of a “‘special correspondent with 
the Kaiser’s armies” in both the eastern and 
western fields. Less vividly written and more 
given to unimportant matters than earlier books 
of this type, but of interest to people who wish 
detailed accounts of life in the trenches and 
at officers’ headquarters. The English ‘secret 
books’”’ have a chapter, with illustrations of 
those taken by the Germans in Belgium. 


Francke, Kuno. A German-American’s 
confession of faith. 1915. 72p. Huebsch 
50c net. 940.9 


These eight papers, addresses and poems 
present the attitude of a prominent German- 
American, a member of the Harvard University 
faculty, who, while in full sympathy with Ger- 
many, is loyal to his adopted country. He 
discusses the moral and spiritual forces of con- 
temporary Germany and the duties of German- 
Americans in the present crisis. A slight but 
timely and significant little book. 


Mach, Edmund von. Germany’s point 
of view. 1915. 443p. McClurg $1.50 
net. 940.9 


Papers reprinted from the Boston Transcript 
which discuss exhaustively the causes and con- 
duct of the war, and America’s attitude. Official 
documents, newspaper correspondence and 
personal letters are cited and quoted to prove 
that Germany is the suffering nation and Eng- 
land the aggressor. Too exhaustive and dis- 
connected to be popular in small libraries except 
in communities having many German sym- 
pathizers. 


Parker, Gilbert. The world in_ the 
crucible. 1915. 422p. Dodd $1.50 net. 
940.9 


A closely studied, exhaustive exposition of the 
European situation and a summary of its 
diplomacy and strategy. Germany’s war policy 
during the last forty years is reviewed, and her 
failure as an imperial power analyzed from the 
author’s imperialistic standpoint. Useful only 
with serious-minded students of the war. Many 
libraries have received the book as a gift from 
the author. 
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Perris, G. H. The campaign of 1914 in 
France and Belgium. 1915. 395p. 
illus. maps. Holt $1.50 net. 940.9 


A book of special interest to the reader who 
wishes detailed accounts of campaign plans and 
battles, containing new information, as well as 
accounts of visits to the front from Ypres to 
Verdun. 


Seton-Watson, R. W., and others. The 
war and democracy. 1915. 390p. 
maps. Macmillan 80c net. 940.9 


Five authors contribute the chapters in this 
book, which was written to arouse among Eng- 
lish people an interest in the underlying causes 
of the war, and to provoke discussion as to the 
terms of settlement, in the interests of the future 
of democracy. The subjects considered are 
“The national idea in Europe, 1789-1914,” 
“Germany,” ‘‘Austria-Hungary and the southern 
Slavs,” ‘‘Russia,” ‘Foreign policy,’ ‘The 
issues of the war,”’ “‘Social and economic aspects 
of the war,’’ ‘““German culture and the British 
commonwealth.” Selected bibliographies with 
notes. One of the best books for the thoughiful 
pro-Allies reader. 


Wood, E.F. The note-book of an attaché. 
1915. 345p. illus. Century $1.60 net. 
940.9 


The interesting and well teld experiences of an 
American student in Paris who at the outbreak 
of the war became an attaché of the American 
embassy, witnessed the flight of tourists and 
diplomats from Paris and the conduct of the 
city during the stress of the early days, and was 
sent on commissions to the embassies in other 
cities and to the battle fields. Ranks among the 
best of the personal accounts. ‘‘Few of the pro- 
fessional chroniclers have done as well’’ ( Nation) 


United States and Canada 


Allen, E. F. A guide to the national 
parks of America. 1915. 286p. illus. 
maps. McBride $1 net. 917.3 

Includes the Yellowstone, Glacier, Yosemite, 

Mount Rainier, Sequoia and General Grant, 

Crater Lake and Mesa Verde parks, the Hot 

Springs of Arkansas, the Grand Canyon of 

Arizona, the Canadian national parks, chapter 

on equipment for park visitors and park regu- 

lations, and four park maps. A brief guide, of 
practical aid for the tourist and for library 
reference. 


Black, W. H. The real United States and 
Canada guide-book. 1915. 305p. 
maps. Association for New York $1. 

917.3 


An interesting but uneven little guide which 
will answer many questions in towns whose 
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inhabitants wish to “‘see America first.”’ It gives 
the points of interest in four hundred principal 
cities and how to reach them as part of a con- 


tinuous route, or on a side trip. Railroad fares, 


sleeper rates, and other costs are given, and in the 
larger cities and resorts hotels and their rates 
added. Six American transcontinental routes are 
outlined, with exact cost, and about one hundred 
and seventy-five side trips. A map of the Lincoln 
Highway and list of towns on it are given, and 
many city and route maps. 


Chittenden, H. M. Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park. 1915. New, ed. 350p. illus. 
maps. Stewart & Kidd $1.75 net. 

917.87 


The authoritative work on the Yellowstone, 
much improved in make-up and attractiveness, 
with new and better illustrations and a new map. 
Additions are made to the historical sections, 
and the descriptive section has been extensively 
altered to conform to the progress of events. 


Eastman, C. A. The Indian today 
(American books) 1915. 185p. Double- 
day 60c net. 970.1 


An interesting survey of the Indian problem 
by an educated Sioux who has worked for and 
with his people many years. The chapters on 
the Indian in college and the professions, in arts 
and industries, and his gifts to the nation are 
specially useful though slight. A classed bibliog- 
raphy without notes and table of Indian 
reservations. 


Riverside history of the United States. 
Av. maps. 1915. Houghton $1.25 each. 
973 
v. 1. Becker, C. L. Beginnings of the 
American people. 1915. 275p. maps. 
v. 2. Johnson, Allen. Union and 
democracy. 1915. 346p. maps. 
v. 3. Dodd, W. E. Expansion and 
conflict. 1915. 329p. maps. 
v. 4. Paxson, F. L. The new nation. 
1915. 342p. maps. 


**Meets, on the whole, better than any other 
work of equal compass now on the market, the 
needs of readers who desire a comprehensive 
and well-written narrative, scholarly enough to 
command the respect of critics, and detailed 
enough to furnish particular information on im- 
portant points, while at the same time suffi- 
ciently broad in scope and treatment to afford 
an intelligent view of the period as a whole. 
The reading lists appended to the several chap- 
ters show praiseworthy discrimination.’’— 
Nation, 9 Sep., p. 334. 
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Shelley, H. C. America of the Ameri- 
cans (Countries and peoples ser.) 
1915. 268p. illus. map. Scribner $1.50 
net. 917.3 


Unlike any other work, this survey by an 
Englishman has the interest of a detached though 
sympathetic point of view and the value of a 
comprehensive presentation of the different 
phases of our life and activities. An excellent 
book for small libraries, and the chapters on 
education, literature, theater, music, typical 
cities, social problems, etc., contain facts, 
statistics and generalizations which will make 
it popular with women’s clubs. 


Wood, R. K. The tourist’s maritime 
provinces. 1915. 440p. illus. maps. 
Dodd $1.25 net. 917.1 


Includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland. Follows 
the plan of the author’s former guides, giving 
general information, outlining routes and fur- 
nishing practical details for the traveler, and 
adding pleasantly written accounts of a descrip- 
tive, historical and literary character, which 
show considerable research. 


Biography 


Ellis, W. T. “‘Billy’’ Sunday: the man 
and his message. 1914. 451p. illus. 
Winston $1.50 net. 921 


About evenly divided between an account of 
Sunday’s life and work and extracts from his 
talks and sermons—a method which is ‘“‘eminent- 
ly successful, for it presents an illuminating 
picture of the man, physical, mental, spiritual, 
and at the same time permits him to voice his 
own convictions and speak his own message.” 


Firkins, O. W. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
1915. 379p. Houghton $1.75 net. 921 


A combination of biography (156p.), review 
of criticism of prose works (117p.), critique of 
prose and peotry (70p.), and exposition of 
philosophy (63p.), with a chapter on Emerson’s 
personality and his significance as the prophet of 
anew age. A biography for the student, profit- 
ing largely from the wealth of material recently 
published in Emerson’s Journals (10v.). 


Fiction 


Adams, S. H. Little Miss Grouch. 1915. 
207p. Houghton $1 net. 


A light romance of a.shipboard courtship 
between the daughter of a Wall Street money 
king and the descendant of an old New York 
family. Good fun for an hour’s amusement and 
forgotten as quickly. 
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Bassett, S. W. The taming of Zenas 
Henry. 288p. 1915. Doran $1.25 net. 


Cheery tale of a Cape Cod fishing hamlet, 
with its quaint, homely people. Will be enjoyed 
by readers who like Joseph Lincoln’s stories, and 
is better than most of his recent works. 


Bowman, Robert. The invisible might. 
1915. 291p. McBride $1.10 net. 


Tragic story of a Russian lady whose sym- 
pathy and work for the peasants on her husband’s 
estate led to government suspicion and finally to 
exportation to Siberia. It reads like a chapter 
from real life, and is well told, but is too sad to 
be pleasing to the average novel-reader. 


Brainerd, E. H. Pegeen. 1915. 295p. 
Century $1.25 net. 

Joyous little, tale of a New England valley, 
where live lovable Pegeen. a little girl with a 
passion for “seeing to peopie,’’ the ‘smiling 
lady’’ and a young artist, who finds that he has 
the “‘neighboring heart’’ and ends by playing 
fairy godfather to the community A whole- 
some story that older girls will like. 


Carleton, William. The red geranium. 
1915. 395p. Small $1.35 net. 


Three short stories. The first, ‘“‘The red gera- 
nium,” is related as an incident of the career of 
Carleton and his wife in ‘‘Little Italy’? (One way 
out), and tells how they helped a young widow, 
with three children to support, to discover how to 
make her own living. The other two, ‘‘The case 
of Mathews” and ‘“‘My son,” are stories of ex- 
periments in country-life improvement and co- 
operation, belonging to the New lives for old 
experiences of the Carletons. Less fiction than 
back-to-the-land literature. 


Chester, G. R., and Lillian. The enemy. 
1915. 362p. Hearst $1.35 net. 


Story of a young New York engineer of great 
promise on whom the habit of drink has so 
firmly fastened itself that nothing seems able to 
save him—the wrecked career of an older and 
once famous engineer whom he rescues from the 
gutter, the refusal of a beautiful girl to marry 
him till he gives up liquor, etc. According to a 
man’s estimate, it is “‘a first-rate tract on in- 
temperance, but a pretty poor story,’’ but if the 
story proves good enough to lead young men to 
read it, it is worth buying. At least it has a 
more attractive setting and plot than most 
temperance stories. 


Ervine, J. G. Alice and a family. 1915. 
276p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 


The fortunes of a London laborer, left with 
four motherless children, are taken in hand at 
his wife’s death by a neighbor child, Alice, who 
capably manages him and mothers the children, 
makes him a successful shop-keeper and finally 
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marries him off to her own mother. London 
slum life has not had a more able, sympathetic 
and humorous delineator. The Cockney dialect 
will hinder its popularity with some readers. 


Ferber, Edna. Emma McChesney & Co. 
1915. 231p. Stokes $1 net. 


As Mrs. T. A. Buck and a grandmother, 
Emma McChesney retains all the energy and 
business ambition of her “‘drummer” days. Her 
three months’ trial of unrelieved domesticity 
leads her to pity the women who have nothing 
else to do. 


Galsworthy, John. The Freelands. 1915. 
412p. Scribner $1.35 net. 


The four Freeland brothers, with their wonder- 
ful but conservative mother and greatly differing 
wives and children, represent in their con- 
victions the various attitudes held today in 
England toward the serious land problem. The 
oldest son of the only family which is in close 
sympathy with the laborers incites rebellion 
against the tyrannical edicts of the landowners, 
brings death to a laborer and disgrace to him- 
self—events which change his whole outlook on 
life and lead him to ieave England for a freer 
country. The wonderfully true and sympathetic 
love between him and his young cousin, and the 
comradeship between her and her father are the 
happy veins in a book which will have intense 
interest for some people and none at all for 
many novel-readers. 


Lincoln, J. C. Thankfuil’s inheritance. 
1915. 383p. Appleton $1.35 net. 


A successful boarding house on Cape Cod 
comes to grief through two powerful agencies—a 
reported ghost and the objections of the wealthy 
owner of the adjoining lot. A spirited lawsuit 
follows, which results in Thankful’s loss of her 
business but the finding of a good husband, as 
well as one for her nice niece. Much like others 
of Lincoln’s Cape Cod stories. 


Montgomery, L. M. Anne of the Island. 
1915. 326p. Page $1.25 net. 


‘‘Anne of Green Gables’”’ goes to a coeducation- 
al college on Prince Edward Island, and com- 
bines good times with work in a manner highly 
satisfactory to herself and her many friends. A 
happy future is assured at the book’s close. 
Girls will like it, but adults will find it cloying. 


Norris, Kathleen. Story of Julia Page. 
1915. 421p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


Follows the development of a young Cali- 
fornia girl who early realizes the sordidness and 
hopelessness of her life with her mother, and who, 
striking out for herself, wins through many mis- 
takes a quiet strength and poise which bring her 
congenial work, recognition and a successful 
marriage. The great mistake of her early life 
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wrecks her happiness, and she gradually learns 
patience, tolerance and at last forgiveness and 
reconciliation. A rather dismal story through- 
out, but it does not lack interest and has a good 
lesson. 


O’Brien, H. V. Thirty. 1915. 336p. 
Dodd $1.35 net. 


Readable and unhackneyed story though 
based on the attempt to run a newspaper on the 
policy of absolute truthfulness. An heiress buys 
the newspaper for her worthless brother, a 
reporter suggests the policy, and a clergyman 
revolting against the control exercised by his 
vestry wins her in the end. Resembles The 
clarion, but lacks its keen insight, and is inferior 
in every way to the author's New men for old. 


Rinehart, Mrs. M. R. “K”. 1915. 
410p. Houghton $1.35 net. 


The questionable careers of some of the char- 
acters in this story may cause criticism in some 
communities, but the wholesome lives and good 
works of ‘‘K’’—the famous surgeon living a 
clerk’s life under an assumed name—and of the 
sane and happy-natured girl who turns to him 
for help in all her relations to “‘the Street” and 
in the trying events of her hospital training, 
raise it above the ordinary sensational tale—and 
just deserts are rigidly meted out at the end. 


Train, Arthur, and Wood, R. W. The 
man who rocked the earth. 1915. 
228p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 


What would happen if by the use of some great 
chemical force the earth could be tilted on its 
axis is suggested by this fantastic tale in which 
an unknown “Pax,” whose wireless orders to 
cease the war were ignored, employs the force of 
uranium in an inaccessible corner of Labrador 
to frighten the world into a lasting peace. A 
highly ingenious tale, but to many readers 
annoyingly impossible. 


Ward, Mrs. M. A. Eltham House. 1915. 
372p. Hearst $1.35 net. 


This absorbing novel is a return to Mrs. 
Ward’s earlier and most successful field. It 
follows the career of a young English couple in 
London political and social circles and works out 
in a brilliant and convincing way what the 
modern judgment might be toward a man and 
woman who have defied conventions and count on 
the influence of feminism and the time-honored 
leniency toward the man in such cases, combined 
with the name and wealth of an old family, to 
admit them into the circles to which they were 
born. 


Widdemer, Margaret. Why not? 1915. 
338p. Hearst $1.25 net. 


A charming young girl, on succeeding to a tiny 
fortune, decides to realize all her dearest dreams 
and meets ail objections with the words of the 
caterpillar in Alice in Wonderland, ‘‘Why not?’ 
The events which graduelly bring her dreams 
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true will afford the romantic, sentimental reader 
much pleasure. A very improbable plot, worked 
out in a plausible way. 


Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. Penelope’s post- 
scripts. 1915. 217p. Houghton $1 
net. 


Postscripts which relate the widely varying 
fortunes which years have brought to the trio 
who ‘‘did’’ the British Isles after a fashion of 
their own. They are rather scrappy and a little 
forced, but have some of the old whimsicality and 
warmth, and many readers will be glad of them. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Allingham, William. Rhymes for the 
young folk. 1915. 76p. illus. Warne 
80c net. 811 


An interesting book of poems and quaint 
illustrations, some by Kate Greenaway, newly 
published in serviceable binding. The old 
favorites will be loved by little children. 


Bache, Elizabeth, and Louise. When 
mother lets us make candy. 1915. 
134p. illus. Moffat 75c net. 641 


A much-needed book of instructions and 
recipes, useful for grownups as well as children. 
Lists of ingredients and utensils with each 
recipe. 


Beard, Lina, and A. B. On the trail. 
1915. 271p. illus. Scribner’ $1.25 net. 
796 


Definite and practical instructions for living 
outdoors: trailing; woodcraft; camping, in- 
cluding checklists of apparel and equipment, 
and recipes; making friends with outdoor folk; 
on the trail with your camera, and other inviting 
subjects. 


Skinner, A. M. Storyland in play. 1915. 
143p. illus. Rand 40c 808 


Book one in the Dramatic reader series. Book 
two, Stories to act, by F. G. Wickes, and book 
three, Story hour plays, by F. S. Mintz, are 
equally attractive and well selected poems and 
stories, some dramatized, others in narrative 
form. Colored illustrations and large type; 
well bound. 


Smith, E. S., and Hazeltine, A. I. 
Christmas in legend and story. 1915. 
283p. illus. Lothrop $1.50 net. 398 


A collection of beautiful legends and poems 
and stories about the Christ-child or about the 
true Christmas. All the selections have literary 
value, and are brought together from many 
sources. Useful for story-telling and reading 
aloud and for children’s own reading. Includes 
only two of the stories in Dickinson and Skinner’s 
Children’s book of Christmas stories. 
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Sutcliffe, A. C. True stories of great 
Americans: Robert Fulton. 1915. 
195p. illus. Macmillan 50c net. 921 


Fourth in a series of True stories of great 
Americans, which also includes Captain John 
Smith (Booklist 12:39), Benjamin Franklin and 
Robert E. Lee. This book is written by the great- 
granddaughter of Robert Fulton and is interest- 
ing and personal in its account of his life and 
achievements. Many extracts from letters. 


Stories 


Brown, E. A. Arnold’s little brother. 
1915. 346p. illus. Lothrop $1.20 net. 


Paul Arnold, football captain of St. Stephens’, 
and his small brother Archer, are heroes of an 
unusually good school story. Archer’s voice and 
winning personality win for him friends that 
even Paul’s popularity cannot reach, while his 
pranks cause much fun and a serious problem. 


Mason, A. B. Tom Strong, Junior. 1915. 
344p. illus. Holt $1.25 net. 


Sequel to Tom Strong, Washington’s scout, and 
Tom Strong, boy-captain. Not as good a story 
as the first, but gives much information about 
the War of 1812, the first steamboat, and the 
early nineteenth century in the United States. 


Rankin, C. W. The cinder pond. 1915. 
310p. illus. Holt $1.25 net. 


Jeanette, a very natural and likable girl 
eleven years old, goes from her primitive life 
among the fishermen in northern Michigan to be 
educated in a city among her mother’s people. 
Her love for her stepbrothers and sisters, her 
sincerity and friendliness, are appealing in 
contrast to the snobbishness and ill-breeding 
of the city cousins. There is much good fun in 
this story, by the author of Dandelion cottage. 


Verrill, A. H. Uncle Abner’s legacy. 1915. 
243p. illus. Holt $1.35 net. 

A city boy and girl inherit a farm, and with the 
aid of a cousin who dispenses much useful infor- 
mation throughout the book, make it profitable. 
The modern farm methods and use of resources at 
hand may be suggestive, though the story is 
exaggerated. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIAN 
1915. 


Bascom, Elva L. Book selection. 
35p. A. L. A. pub. bd., Chicago, IIl. 
10c. 

The problem of book selection in the small 
library is the viewpoint from which this ‘‘pre- 
print” chapter in the Manual of library economy 


was written. General principles of selection are 
followed by tests for the different types of books, 
and the various aids to selection, the routine of 
selection, the question of editions, and the use of 
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printed lists and book reviews are briefly dis- 
cussed. A closely selected list of aids and bibliog- 
raphy are added. 


Fay, L. E., and Eaton, A. T. Instruction 
in the use of books and libraries. 1915. 
449p. Boston bk. co. $2.25 net. 027.8 


A text designed for the use of normal school 
students and for teachers taking normal courses 
in summer schools. Part I, “On the use of 
books,” takes up the school library, lists of 
general and special reference books, of public 
documents and magazine indexes, etc. Part 2, 
“Selection of books and children’s literature,”’ 
gives definite ideals and principles of selection, 
history of children’s literature, excellent bibliog- 
raphies of children’s books, anda good selection 
for a high-school library. Part 3, ‘““The adminis- 
tration of school libraries,’’ discusses the evo- 
lution of the book, the bistory of libraries, the 
establishment, equipment and technical care of 
a school library, including the selection and care 
of pamphlets, pictures and clippings. A well 
arranged work which fills a real need for a book 
to put into the hands of students, though much 
of the field has been covered in other books and 
pamphlets. 


Power, E. L., ed. Lists of stories and 
programs for story hours. 1915. 110p. 
Wilson 20c net. 028.5 


A reprint of the material compiled for use in 
the St. Louis Public Library, first printed in that 
library’s Bulletin, August 1914. Useful in its 
suggestions of programs, with sources of stories, 
holiday and subject lists, and lists of poems and 
stories for reading aloud. Annotations and 
index. 


Social forces; a topical outline, with 
bibliography. 1915ed. 136p. Wis- 
consin woman’s suffrage ass’n (order 
from Mrs. A. S. Quackenbush, Portage, 
Wis.) 20c. 016.3 


A second edition, revised, enlarged and re- 
indexed, of a pamphlet which has been found 
very useful by librarians and clubs for its topics 
and classified references to books, bulletins and 
periodical material on the many matters of 
social and community interest now so much 
studied and discussed. 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Children’s books for first purchase, 
edited by Marion Humble. 1915. 118p. 
25c and postage. 028.5 


Based on the Sugestive list of children’s books 
for a small library, compiled by Helen T.Kennedy 
for the Wisconsin Library Commission in 1910, 
now out of print. The main classed list of 680 
titles is followed by supplementary lists for 
parents and teachers and children, enlarged to 
include the best books and editions published 
since 1910. 








